CATHOLICS 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


ACH of my readers with all his opportunities of edu- 
13 cation, Catholic home advantages, business capacity 

perhaps, is, we will hope, interested in the social re- 
newal of the human race of which he is a member; no doubt 
actively eager to contribute what he may. Yet each of us 
can ever look deeper and higher. It is my purpose to indi- 
cate, to draw on to reflection, to take stock of our social sur- 
roundings, of the social mentality of our neighbours; and, 
most of all, to dwell on the light and riches and power of our 
principles in social affairs, on our purpose and method of 
social renewal, as members of Christ’s Church. 

To assist in appraising rightly the gift of a knowledge 
entrusted to our stewardship, let us look, haphazard, to ex- 
amples without the Fold. For instance, this very day I 
chance on a conspicuous headline in a certain leading Eng- 
lish newspaper: “ No Antidote to Social Poison.’’ Pessimis- 
tic enough in truth! There it may be read how the Lord 
Mayor of one of our leading cities went in civic state (ac- 
companied by an Ex-Lord Mayor, the Mayor of a neighbour- 
ing Borough, and many Municipal Leaders)—a great occa- 
sion to inaugurate the New Year with tidings of hope—to the 
Protestant Memorial Church to hear a Christian Divine. It 
is only right to remark that often we cannot fairly judge 
even a leading light from a newspaper report. The deeper 
thought is perhaps omitted by a junior sub-editor. But grant- 
ing this in honesty, my point loses little of its force: for here 
we sample at any rate the food served up for the numerous 
readers (even if not also for the “large congregation pre- 
sent’’), the “Christian” contribution, on a great occasion, to 
social renewal, for the health of the body politic. And I 
introduce this, served up on this chance day, as a type of what 
is served up daily, the same with various mutations, the same 
misguided, faltering, shallow sustenance, to brace up the 
physical, moral and spiritual system together with the morn- 
ing tea and toast. No reflection is intended on the Christian- 
ity of the speaker which no doubt was made abundantly 
clear in the expanded form of his discourse. It is the mes- 
sage of the paper that we criticize. 
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Religious impulses [said the divine] and principles had 
been left behind in dealing with social affairs. We were, 
however, coming to realize more and more that we could 
not segregate and keep in distinct communities the poor 
in their need and the wealthy with their responsibilities. 
The sores of the poor, and indeed social sores in general, 
had a poison in them for which as yet there was no anti- 
dote that could protect the wealthy and those placed in 
positions of responsibility. Time was when the Lazar- 
uses of our social life sat on the doorsteps of the wealthy 
as suppliants. To-day those who professed to speak for 
the poor at the street corners were gesticulating violently, 
and uttering threats. We do not fear their threats, but 
for my own part I do fear the disease and the poison that 
may come from those who are in the unhappy plight of 
our Social Lazaruses—the poor into whose heart the iron 
has entered.! 


We can, on reading this, imagine one of the pitiless rich 
of the ancien régime in France just previous to the revolu- 
tion boasting, ““ We do not fear the threats of the populace” 
—the very statement implying causes for fear. But when 
we read a later limb of his declaration we have distinct 
visions of some proud Pharisee of old, hastily gathering 
around his garments lest he should suffer contagion from the 
passer-by. Yet such severe thoughts would be an injustice 
to the Rev. Pastor, for he goes on to say: 


We all have a responsibility, and if we are not pre- 
pared to face it for the sake of Christ, and for the love 
of our Brethren, we may be willing to give it attention 
when we realize that the disease with which these people 
are affected is bound to spread, and that its effects are 
already being witnessed in every section of society. 


Christ said of an evil father that if his child asked for 
bread, he would not give it a stone, nor for an egg would 
reach a harmful scorpion. Reread carefully, and may not 
this be legitimate comment?—‘ We are, however, coming to 
realize,” acquiring a real gift of much needed knowledge; 
“We cannot segregate,’ implying that we wish to do so. 
And why? because “the sores of the poor have poison in 
them” for us. We have “ not yet found an antidote” ; more- 


This passage takes up 23 of the printed lines; and 8 further lines are 
quoted here below. This is out of a total of 45, given to the newspaper readers. 
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Lad 


over we want an antidote “that can protect the wealthy.” 
We Diveses must perforce lock our doors. Even so we 
tremble at the violent gesticulations, and “ the disease and 
the poison may come from those”’ to US. 

Where are the Christ-ideas, the Christian ideas of social 
betterment? Do not think that they are entirely left out. 
No. The City Officials, the large congregation, would not 
have tolerated that. They must receive the satisfaction of 
some pious wishes expressed. There is mention of Christ, 
and of love of our brethren. But how introduced? “// we 
are not prepared to face responsibility” for good motives, 
then let us take steps against the Disease; if not, it will 
spread to us (yet uncontaminated? ). Readers are left won- 
dering whether sheer selfishness is all that was advocated as 
the Church message, or thought to be possible even in the 
audience. Certainly a Catholic audience would have felt 
insulted. 

Whatever we may think of this sermon-report, thus served 
up as food for the multitude, one thing is clear: it is far 
removed from Catholic ideals in Social Work. Before, how- 
ever, investigating the latter, let us take further stock of 
our surroundings. Modern Society seems to be becoming 
more godless and secularist.1 And yet, on the other hand, 
there is much good pushing through. Many more earnest 
though pagan philanthropists, many more God-fearing men 
and women, are experiencing a sense of the failure of all past 
tinkerings and mendings; are yearning for something deeper 
and truer to human nature; are willing to put aside the pre- 
judice that has regarded medizval times as “ The Dark 
Ages” and to see that in the Ages of Faith despite the re- 
bellion of individuals, eternal sanctions permeated the Com- 
munity. They are groping for a Saviour of Society if haply 
they may find such and are seeing more that arrests atten- 
tion in the Person and Teaching of our Lord. They think 
and speak with more admiration of the Catholic Church. 
We need do no more than refer to the organization known as 
the interdenominational ‘‘ Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship,” already much discussed in THE 


1**[ should like to bring home to you the extraordinary vigour of Com- 
munist Propaganda amongst the workers of to-day. It has grown up since 
the war and is founded on the Marxian materialism. It is very difficult to estimate 
its present effect on the workers, but amongst the most conservative section— 
our own Catholic workpeople—it is making headway.” (Father Lewis Watt, 
S.J., to the Liverpool Rotary Club, January 8, 1925.) 
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MONTH,‘ as an indication of the widespread feeling amongst 
non-Catholics that modern civilization has in many ways de- 
parted from the Christian ideal. The results of its delibera- 
tions so far are such as might have been expected from people 
who do not agree on first principles and have no definite and 
stable rule of belief, but their zeal and energy are beyond 
praise, and they are quite sound in their diagnosis of indus- 
trial and social abuses. As they extended their survey to 
matters religious, Catholics could not but dissociate them- 
selves from them. Nevertheless some of C.O.P.E.C.'s critics 
are much more wrong and mislead. One of these traversing 
the whole idea of the Conference virtually said: ‘‘ Christ de- 
liberately abstained from any cognizance of social concerns. 
He left no message for social renewal. Why, then, should 
the Christian Churches interfere? They should not.” 

We wish here to indicate that Christ did leave a very clear 
message, and that all men must look back to it. And with 
this awakening opportunity afforded both by the pessimism 
of the many and the hopeful yearning of the few, there urges 
itself upon us Catholics an increased duty, both of respon- 
sibility and of love, to search into and proclaim the Gospel 
principles. We are led, we shall find, into the regions of the 
Paradox. There is only one English-speaking author who 
is the master of the statement and the solution of the Para- 
dox. We may rightly fear to enter such regions. But para- 
doxes—here loosely defined as seeming contradictions, 
seeming absurdities, means chosen which seemingly are 
doomed to failure——meet us at every turn where heaven 
touches earth. And the reason will be found in the fact that 
the spiritual man must be unworldly—‘ iz yet not of the 
world ”—and other-worldly. 

First, let us look at the Life of our Lord—what He did. 
Men will grant, almost every shade of Christian, that His was 
the most valuable, best, and model life: the centre of the 
world’s history. To think otherwise of the Incarnate Word 
were blasphemy. He came not only to teach the way to 
Heaven, but also to bring the Kingdom of God on carth: 
to make each life happy; to make each life healthy; and so 
the whole social organism happy and healthy. To restore, 
renew, civilize, to revolutionize in the best sense. 

And He did so. It requires but little knowledge of his- 
tory to realize the degradation, corruption and hopelessness 


1See the issue for May, 1924, p. 455. 
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of the Pagan Roman World, morally no better than the bar- 
barous and uncivilized; and to know how the leaven of 
Christianity gradually permeated, elevated, and renovated. 
And so its work continued to grow throughout the Ages of 
the Faith, until at the Reformation, secularist and pagan 
ideas again inoculated Europe with the seeds of corruption. 

And ow did our Lord work this Revolution on earth? 
His life was brief. Yet of that short life He “wasted’’—so 
men say,— no less than thirty years. St. Luke sums up the 
greatest part: “He went down to Nazareth and was subject 
to them.” There, then, is food for thought. The Pillars 
of the Holy House were obedience, obscurity, lowly work, 
poverty, prayer, family affection. These are the Pillars of 
Society. 

Now what of the other parts of the structure? Follow 
still what He did. He showed by His whole conduct what 
value He set on each human person: for us He thought it 
worth while to come down from Heaven, and to complete 
His self-sacrifice on the cross of Golgotha. He alone rightly 
appreciates the dignity of man. And not of the great only. 
See Him enter Zacheus’ house; see Him granting the en- 
treaty of the Syro-Phoenician woman; hear Him welcoming 
the thief on the Cross. Behold it thrown in His face: “That 
Man is the friend of publicans and sinners.” Know the pre- 
vious degradation of woman—a chattel, a plaything, soul- 
less—then piece together the history of Mary Magdalen, and 
contemplate His own sacred Mother. Recollect how child- 
hood was deprived of elementary rights, and dependent for 
life itself on the caprice of the Roman father; then picture 
Jesus caressing the fascinated children; even ‘“ Unless you 
yourselves become such. . . .”". There was some basis of 
truth in the legend of the Roman who named the years after 
his changing spouses, instead of by the reigning Consuls. 
Contrast Jesus blessing indissoluble marriage at Cana, and 
ponder the thirty years life at the Nazareth Home. See 
Him also ennobling work, hitherto the mark of serfdom, asa 
carpenter’s assistant. Gaze at Him touching the leper, cur- 
ing every disease, compassionating the shepherdless poor, 
washing the disciples’ feet, dying as an example to suffering 
humanity. So of every detail of that marvellous Life, all of 
one piece, a prolonged act of love and mercy. 

Is there no message? No theme for a Christian preacher? 
Is it beyond human power to formulate certain principles 
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which could renew society? Is there “ No Antidote to Social 
Poison’? We state here some samples deduced from His 
Teaching. Some of them, if not all, are commonplace to the 
Catholic mind, yet strangely unknown or unconsidered by 
many so-called Christians. All are like diamonds in the earth 
that must be sought for and worked upon that their lustre 
may appear. 

1. We have a Common Father, who is personally 
interested in each, devoted to each. Confidence in Him ele- 
vates the mind to the highest optimism. We are severally 
His children, and therefore true brothers: supra-national are 
our ties. 

2. Each human being has dignity and rights. Dignity 
not arising from personal graces and attainments, nor wealth 
nor birth, dignity because each son of man bears the stamp 
of the King of Kings; and, as one shilling worn and 
tarnished, is of equal intrinsic value with that bright and 
perfect from the mint, so is there a true equality among men, 
by whatsoever else differentiated. And each has rights; 
not merely arising from citizenship but inalienable and in- 
violable, as a human person, as an immortal soul created toa 
Likeness, bought at a great Price, adorned and sanctified 
by a Seal, destined to an eternal home—the waif and stray 
equally with the prince. 

3. And as man was never meant to find his best develop- 
ment alone, the family is by God’s Providence the unit, the 
primary Society, anterior to the State, with rights as a Social 
Organism, which no man may gainsay. 

4. The State, the aggregate of families, whatsoever form 
its polity or organization determined freely by the choice 
of men, has a réle, sanctioned from on High; ‘‘ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s”; its raison-d’étre is to 
harmonize and develop, its scope to safeguard, never to over- 
ride, the rights of individuals. 

5. And Religion: “ Seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His Justice’’: above the State; blessing its activities, hal- 
lowing its Parliaments, itself never to be subordinated to 
the might of human associations, itself free in its own sphere 
with control over, ¢.g., its own laws for sacramental mar- 
riage, its own educational ideals. 

6. And since Society is but the aggregate of human per- 
sons living together, and its health and happiness are not 
only concomitant but synonymous with the health and hap- 
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piness of each one; so also in the Gospel will be found prin- 
ciples resulting in the fullest personal self-development. 
Chiefly, personal religion: “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you”; “ Worship in spirit and in truth.” Liberty is 
not license, but consists in perfect self-control. Sin is not 
mere folly which ruins bodily health, but also a heinous 
offence against man’s Maker and Master and Father. There 
are sanctions coming not only from a country’s legislation but 
from a Categorical Imperative, inherent in human nature or 
issued by Divine precept. Suffering is not an absolute evil, 
not to be relieved without reference to other considerations, 
but to be used, as a means to the deepening of character, 
union with Christ and merit in Heaven. And abilities, op- 
portunity, acquirements—so many talents to be accounted for. 
Possession of goods is a natural right under many titles, but 
not an absolute ownership; rather a stewardship, with a 
reckoning to be given one day to an all-seeing Just Judge. 

7. Corresponding to every right there is a duty and re- 
sponsibility, and the duty of all is to work, not selfishly, but 
as St. Paul bids us, as the servants of God and not of men, 
and as brethren for brethren; thus endowing even menial 
work with a quality of respect and dignity. 


Such are some basic Christian principles of Life and So- 
ciety. Catholics must take them for granted. But were 
each of the millions of Catholics so convinced as to practise, 
Society would feel the leaven at work; were all men con- 
vinced, Society would be renewed as the Pheenix. But men 
may say—‘ This sounds excellent, but it is idealist, Utopian. 
Human beings cannot live on these high levels. Let us 
rather be content with the facts and make the best of them. 
There is, in reality, ‘no antidote to social poison.’”’ 

The answer is to point to experience which contradicts 
such pessimism. These ideals have been practised and lived 
up to in every Christian age, in every Christian land. Let 
us take an example from the past; something “ writ large” 
for men to see, and then point elsewhere and to the present. 
Examine, for an analogy, the wisdom and practical charac- 
ter of the Pagan Romans. Whenever they became possessed 
of a new territory they sent forth and planted a Roman 
Colony with its inherent power of civilizing, elevating, at- 
tracting, and also of unifying the Empire. They introduced 
law, order and material prosperity but they did not, nor could, 
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change the heart. Now, the ways of God are surely not less 
wise than those of men. The early fruit of Christianity ex- 
pressed itself in the Religious Community. Monastic found- 
ations became a net-work throughout every land—hundreds 
and tens of hundreds in Christendom. These examples of 
moral and spiritual elevation became beacons of light and 
warmth to the dweller in valley and city; centres wherein 
men saw that Christian ideals were being expressed in act. 
They became focuses of social life. They began or consoli- 
dated in many places, not only Christianity but also, in all | 
| 
| 








































north-west Europe at least, even civilization itself. To-day 
the sight-seer with guide-book in hand, may everywhere visit 
monastery ruins, recalling memories of material services 
rendered—in art, learning, agriculture, every industry. You 
cannot, it is true, ascribe to the Church all the material 
benefits conferred on Society, yet when Christianity con- 
quered Paganism, it took of its best, as trophies consecrated 
to the real cult of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful. But 
look deeper; and you will see what the religious idea meant 
for the Christian life of the surrounding peoples. Look with 
a view to the present and future renewal. In the monastic 
life every Christian virtue was conspicuous. Abnegation, 
self-denial, rejection of the many absorbing interests of life, 
and of natural ambitions—these were so many means of . 
emancipating the human soul. An atmosphere that insisted 
on duties: a humility that never asserted rights. Work as 
a loving duty, even menial work, all for the glory of God. 
An equality that put patrician and pauper side by side as 
brothers. The cultivation, finally, of all fraternal and social 
virtues, producing a sense of co-operation, of solidarity, of 
family life, the family being a spiritual one knowing 
nothing of national or racial divisions. The basis of all this 
was (and is) the spirit of Religion. And see the result: 
through the individual, hidden though he was, and through 
the system, Society outside became renovated or preserved 
from corruption. One example only: the life-long vows of 
chastity encouraged conjugal fidelity in the home-stead; and 
the deliberate obedience of the adult monk or nun 
showed the child the basis of filial respect, the wife the 
dignity of her obedience as help-meet to her husband, the 
citizen the reason of civic authority. Here was given tan- 
gible proof that the religious and social ideals of Christianity 
could be really practised. 
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For convenience, thought has been concentrated on the 
past. The same is true to-day. There are thousands of 
Religious Communities in the Church. In England, a non- 
Catholic country, there are upwards of a thousand. Of prac- 
tising Catholics amongst the laity there are multitudes in 
mansion and in cottage, in industrial town and on lonely 
countryside who, according to circumstances, carry out in 
a greater or less degree, sometimes conspicuously by this 
virtue, sometimes by that, the Christian ideals in their ordin- 
ary lives. Nor let us be so foolish or blind as to think that 
Catholics alone have the monopoly of virtuous living. There 
are countless numbers who are drawn to our Lord by Him- 
self or benefit by the overflow of Catholic tradition, though 
they are not conscious of it. Monasticism, Christianity, in 
pleading for personal perfection, offers no reproach to the 
possessor but says: Be detached; be poor in spirit; act as 
a steward who must give an account. Aim at liberty from 
mere convention and from unreality; stop not at moderation 
but practise self-abnegation as freeing the spirit. Ask not 
“What next can I manage to get?’’ but “What can I 
possibly manage to do without?’’ Whether needy or en- 
joying abundance, labour as a personal obligation, and by 
your example abolish the idea that work is only a commodity. 
Restore manual and menial toil to its due place in social 
estimation, as an honourable thing. Never be actuated by 
worldly self-interest, but by a spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
blesses both him that gives and him that takes. 

Concerning others: Have a sense of corporateness, regard- 
ing yourself not as an isolated unit nor even as one of a closed 
“class”” but as a member of an organic humanity, whose 
triumph is your triumph, whose degradation is yours also. 
Recognize that every right asserted to the injury of another's 
is both a moral hurt to oneself and a spiritual impoverish- 
ment, and also an affront to a brother’s dignity. Such coun- 
sels are received and followed by many who belong through 
grace to the soul of the Church. These are the true lines on 
which alone Society can be renewed; they are within the 
reach of each one; confidence in them begets a contagious 
optimism.! As far as the East is from the West, so far is this 
mentality apart from that which proclaims to men: “ There 


1 The ideas just mentioned in the last few lines are developed in “‘ Social 
Renewal,” by G. Sandeman (Heinemann, i913), a book that deserves more 
readers ; and in Father Cuthbert’s “‘ Catholic Ideals in Social Life.” 
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is no antidote to social poison.”” If, as the paper so mis- 
chievously proclaimed, the welfare of the community may 
be impaired by the sickness of the proletariat, surely social 
health depends on the health of each member of Society. 
We need not labour this fruitful analogy, so eloquently 
pressed by Menenius Agrippa in “Coriolanus” and by St. 
Paul more intimately still. Weare all members one of another 
and have a direct interest in each other’s well being. 

Thus, the Christ-spirit says: “Aim first at your own fullest 
self-expansion: Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father. ... 
But not for your own sake merely. Have first, and then you 
can give. It is better to give than to receive.”’ And it 
would seem that no real test of work for others can be sug- 
gested but this one: Does this external activity tend to per- 
fect my love of God and Man? Each such activity on behalf 
of others should be, as it were, the throwing of yet another 
faggot on the fire of Divine love, enkindled in one’s own 
heart. 

Secondly, as man will not find, nor was meant normally to 
find, his fullest self-development by himself alone but as a 
member of a family, so let him perfect first the home, 
modelled on that of Nazareth. If a man have a great name 
as a philanthropist, as a social worker, as director of any 
corporate body, but at home is uninterested, unsympathetic, - 
unhelpful, in brief, selfish, the fame of that man is no more 
than sounding brass. 

Thirdly, the spirit of Christianity prompts the Christian 
to do good to all men, to serve the community in which he 
lives. A real conviction concerning the reality and fruit- 
fulness of Gospel principles and such practical love for them 
as issues in active help and even in enthusiasm possesses him. 
But it is supernaturai work and therefore abounds, as we 
have already remarked, in paradox. The Christian has to: — 
(1) Work with the utmost interest; yet be disinterested. (2) 
Work with every talent zatural or acquired; yet have noth- 
ing merely natural in view. (3) Put his whole fersonality 
into his work: yet be impersonal as being lost in a common 
and harmonious alliance with fellow-workers. (4) Be bent 
on success; yet equally pleased with, and never discouraged 
by, failure. (5) Be full of a confidence that has its source 
in sel/-diffidence. 

How make these paradoxes clear? The solution-truth lies 
in one fact. We work as instruments of the Holy Spirit. 
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It is remarkable that notwithstanding all their services given 
to Society the Religious never aim at these directly at all. 
The only question asked of one who seeks admission is, ‘““Do 
you sincerely seek God?” The benefits conferred are but 
the “ limbs and outward flourishes,”’ the heart of the whole 
organism is the carrying out of God’s Will. Instruments? 
Yes. Not tools nor machines, but organisms, agencies. 
Through our own faculties, spiritual indeed but natural also, 
the Holy Spirit works and permeates Society. For this He 
must indwell: such is our highest privilege. 

But just as their natural differences prevent oil and water 
from mixing, so the Spirit of God will not normally use the 
bad man, nor even the worldly-minded or “ natural” man. 
First, then, each social worker must be a man or woman of 
prayerful life: bent primarily on personal holiness. Have 
we not heard of Marshal Foch who led the armies to victory, 
that whensoever circumstances permitted, he went to daily 
Communion? History or mere legend, another example is 
found in the saintly ploughman of old of whom it is related 
that his fellow-operatives complained inasmuch that he al- 
ways arrived late for work, but that his irate master respect- 
fully lowered the whip of correction when he saw Angels 
guiding the fast-speeding plough: the man had been to Mass 
before his toil. Secondly, positive growth in spirituality 
goes step by step with the removal of negative obstacles. 
Self and the natural must be scoured out of the character. 
Imagine a man who should say: “I have fought long and 
successfully against all my bad points. But I cannot, and 
will not, face the ignoring of all my good points. I work 
with the greatest energy, and am not appreciated by others. 
I give advice forcibly, eloquently, and it is not listened to. 
I serve the good cause in a minor capacity, when I am con- 
scious myself of being fit for leadership.” Self, Self! Self 
which shirks the “dirty jobs’—both the menial and also 
the delicate, such as peace-making, where one’s own reputa- 
tion and quiet of mind might be endangered. Self will not 
forget self. What selfish man, or woman, will play “second 
fiddle’? How often the best Catholic cause is set back by 
jealousy, uncharitableness, refusal to co-operate,—the evil 
brood of the viper Self. 

A last point must be mentioned, as clearing up the greatest 
of the paradoxes mentioned above. “ My ways are not as 
your ways, saith the Lord of Hosts.”” The peculiar charac- 
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teristic of divine work lies in the Triumph of Failure. Our 
Lord knew it in His own life, which, whilst He still sojourned 
on earth, was a seeming failure. After three full years He 
had made practically no deep impression on His contempor- 
aries. Despite the infinite beauty of His character, His 
abundant miracles, His teaching at which the multitude were 
in admiration, His own country was made too hot to hold 
Him. Now, His ways do not change. “The servant is not 
above his Master.”’ Read the biography of the Founder of 
any organization for society's good, e.g., those recently pub- 
lished, of the Foundress of the Cenacle Nuns, and of the 
American Convert, Mother Cornelia Connelly, foundress of 
the Society of the Holy Child. Disappointment; a fight 
with every adverse material condition; opposition from secu- 
lar powers, from Church authorities, not from bad only, but 
it would seem in God’s mysterious designs, mostly from the 
good. Why? Perhaps to purify from self and give per- 
sonal holiness. Perhaps lest successful man should blas- 
phemously take credit, whereas—‘‘ Paul planteth, Apollos 
watereth, but God giveth the increase.’ Perhaps to give 
patience, and above all, trust in a Providence that knows, 
watches, guards, blesses. Recall the scene at our Lord’s As- 
cension: “ Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the Kingdom 
of Israel?” “It is not for you to know the times or mo-: 
ments which the Father hath put in His own Power.” 

Such is the Catholic’s unworldly, other-worldly view. With 
this mental attitude he will escape the illusion of thinking 
that knowledge of the actual conditions of his time and 
country is unnecessary or unimportant. He must bend him- 
self to such study, for in social life there are four factors— 
Political, Economic, Moral, and Spiritual. For the renewal 
of Society no one of them can be ignored. As practical 
men we must deal with facts as we find them. Study of 
symptoms is as necessary in social as in physical well-being, 
a scientific diagnosis, treatment, medicines, common-sense 
ways and means. 

With such conceptions, with such motive and purpose, with 
such methods, finally with such inspiration, where is the 
Catholic Christian who will not find a real confidence in his 
own diffidence, who will hold back from a practical op- 
timism even engendering enthusiasm; who will proclaim: 
“No antidote to Social Poison”? Here is challenge to each 


one’s Self. 
S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B. 
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A NOTE ON ST. AMBROSE 


URING the latter part of the fourth century the con- 
D sular governor of Liguria was one of the most impor- 


tant and responsible officials in the Western Empire. 
His province embraced the greater part of northern Italy; 
his official residence, Milan, was, in fact if not in name, the 
administrative capital of the West. In 303, under Max- 
imian, the Imperial court had been transferred to that city, 
and ten years later the famous Edict of Constantine, by 
which the Empire officially embraced Christianity, was pro- 
mulgated from Milan. In 355 the iniquitous Council of 
Milan, convened by Constantius, passed judgment on St. 
Athanasius. In the last years of the century Theodosius the 
Great died there in the Imperial palace, bequeathing the 
West to Honorius and the East to Arcadius. 

The Western Empire during the fourth century produced 
one really great statesman. The remarkable abilities of this 
man had so impressed the Emperor Valentinian I., that he 
had appointed him with full consular rank, to the important 
governorate of Liguria, although he was at the time less 
than thirty years old. His father had rendered long and 
trusty service to the State as Pretorian prefect of Gaul; 
and the young man soon showed by his prudence and energy 
that the confidence reposed in him was not misplaced. In 
the fourth century he was almost an anachronism,—a type 
of Roman governor that had become quite extinct. In him 
lived again the traditions of Cicero, Cato and the younger 
Pliny; indeed it is of the famous pro-consul of Bithynia that 
he most reminds us. The rigid discipline, the exact, legal 
mind, the love of study, the firm loyalty and the very prac- 
tical spirit,—in these respects Ambrosius the consul closely 
resembles Pliny. With all her shortcomings, Rome set a 
very fine hall-mark on her most capable officials; and it was 
thanks only to her provincial governors and administrators 
that the Empire survived in undiminished vigour long after 
Rome had become, in the gloomy words of Tacitus, “ the 
cess-pool of the world.’’ The Church had very little to do 
with that survival; her political opportunity did not come 
until the fourth century. 

In 374, by the death of Auxentius, the bishopric of Milan 
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fell vacant. Episcopal elections at that time were often 
stormy and tumultuous affairs. Heresy was rampant; and 
heresy was a powerful political weapon in the hands of am- 
bitious Emperors and intriguing courtiers. Mindful of the 
terrible riots which, eight years previously, had accompanied 
the Papal election in Rome, the governor of Milan took 
elaborate precautions. The police forces were augmented 
and additional troops were quartered in the city, whilst on 
the morning of the election the governor, conscious of his 
own prestige in the city and the power of his authority, pro- 
ceeded in person to the cathedral, where the voting was to 
take place. His arrival, shortly after the proceedings had 
opened, was greeted with considerable enthusiasm. Since 
all eyes were turned upon him, he took the opportunity of 
saying a few words, urging that the election should be carried 
through in an orderly manner; but a voice interrupted him, 
demanding that the consul himself should be their bishop. 
The cry was taken up, the business of voting forgotten. The 
bewildered governor protested in vain; finally, shaken by 
the totally unforeseen turn of events, he returned to his resi- 
dence, vowing that nothing would induce him to accept an 
office for which he believed himself quite unfitted. 

But the people had made up their minds. A petition to 
the Emperor was not without the anticipated effect; and a 
few weeks later an Imperial decree bestowed the bishopric 
of Milan on the consular governor, who was accordingly bap- 
tized and ordained on the same day. In such manner St. 
Ambrose became Bishop of Milan. 

St. Ambrose is known to most of us chiefly in the writings 
of St. Augustine. In the “ Confessions” and in one or two 
passages in the “City of God” we see him as the saintly 
director of souls, the great scholar, the eloquent speaker and 
the great champion of monasticism. But it may be interest- 
ing here to consider another, though admittedly less im- 
portant, aspect of his career,—to consider him briefly as a 
statesman. A man may write sound and accurate political 
history, without mentioning St. Jerome or the Ven. Thomas a 
Kempis or St. Alphonsus or even St. Augustine; but he can- 
not ignore St. Gregory the Great or St. Gregory VII. or In- 
nocent III.; and he cannot ignore St. Ambrose. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, during the 
wild interregnum which lasted from the death of Constantine 
to the coronation of Charlemagne, the burdens of Europe fell 
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almost entirely on the shoulders of the Church. Thanks only 
to the Church was the Imperial quality preserved through the 
long sleep of the Dark Ages. Boethius, Cassiodorus and St. 
Isidore of Seville were isolated figures; it was in the monas- 
teries that the legacy of Roman learning was cherished, and 
the masterpieces of Patristic teaching preserved. But that 
is not all; every constructive statesman during all those four 
and a half centuries was either a bishop or a Pope. In- 
nocent I. treated vainly with Alaric. St. Leo I. confronted 
Attila and turned him back. St. Gregory the Great laid the 
first rough foundations of the great medizval triumphs. One 
Western Emperor recalls the great administrative energy of 
a Trajan or an Antonine; but Theodosius was proud to admit 
that he placed implicit confidence in the counsels of St. Am- 
brose, and one may safely hazard the suggestion that the 
Bishop of Milan played a leading part in the compilation of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Codex Theodosianus.” 

There is one particularly interesting feature about the 
career of St. Ambrose. He lived in Milan, the key of the 
Western Empire, at a time when, if we are to believe the 
majority of nineteenth century historians, Italy was being 
completely overrun, pillaged and devastated by a series of 
overwhelming barbaric invasions. Of this important fact 
St. Ambrose seems to have remained wholly unconscious. 
When Alaric marched from Greece to confront Honorius, 
that Emperor was in the Imperial residence at Milan, and 
the intrepid Stilicho was gathering his legions to resist the 
mutinous General. Honorius, who was, as Gibbon remarks 
with characteristic dryness, “distinguished by the pre- 
eminence of fear, as well as of rank,”’ promptly left the city 
for Arles. But nobody followed his example; there was no 
panic-stricken exodus, and Alaric, learning of the Imperial 
retreat, marched through the suburbs and pushed on west- 
ward. A few weeks later Stilicho inflicted a heavy defeat 
on him at Pollentia. 

Shortly afterwards an adventurer named Rhadagasius 
created a certain amount of disturbance in north Italy. At 
the head of about 10,000 men,! he looted one or two villages 
and even attempted to capture Florence by siege. St. Am- 
brose wrote to the Florentines, pointing out that there was 
absolutely no serious cause for alarm; his estimate of the 


1 St. Augustine, “‘ De Civ. Dei,” V. 23. 
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situation was justified, when Stilicho, that ubiquitous sol- 
dier, led the Imperial legions towards Florence and wiped 
out the marauders almost to a man. 

Of course the whole conception of a concerted Germanic 
onslaught on the Empire is quite fictitious. Orosius and St. 
Augustine put no such interpretation on the cause of events. 
When Symmachus excitedly pointed out that the adoption of 
Christianity by the Empire had been swiftly followed by 
barbaric invasions and the collapse of the central power, St. 
Ambrose bluntly asked Valentinian I. whether, after all, 
there was anything particularly novel in the crossing of the 
Imperial frontiers by barbarians,! and whether it was very 
flattering to the bravery of the Imperial troops to ascribe 
the past triumphs of Rome to the entrails of cattle, sacri- 
ficed on the pagan altars. 

The actual significance of the events of the fourth and 
fifth centuries has been well summarized by a modern 
historian : — 


We have to deal, therefore, not with a united onslaught 
of the Germanic against the Roman world, but with a 
long and confused series of wars, truces, alliances, com- 
promises, accompanied all the while by infiltration and 
assimilation. So long as Rome was strong, she could at 
will check or adopt her enemies; her inner decay, rather 
than their efforts, made her ruin irremediable.? 


The most spectacular and, politically, the most important 
event in the life of St. Ambrose was his triumphant asser- 
tion of the Church’s authority over the Emperor Theo- 
dosius I.,—a veritable fourth century Canossa. In 390 the 
fiery prince had avenged the assassination of a military com- 
mander in the town of Thessalortica by a savage and pro- 
miscuous massacre of the inhabitants. On his return to 
Milan, probably having dismissed the whole matter from 
his mind, he repaired, as usual, to the cathedral. On the 
steps of the building he was confronted by St. Ambrose in 
person; and in the presence of the people the bishop re- 
fused the Emperor admittance to the cathedral and declared 
him excommunicate. 

“A man defiled by sin,” thundered St. Ambrose, “and 
with hands stained with blood unjustly shed, is not worthy, 


1 Ep. xviii. 7. 
? Guérard, “ French Civilization,” Bk. I1., chap. vi. 
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without repentance, to enter within these sacred precincts 
or to partake of the holy mysteries.”’ 

For eight months, during which he refused to wear the 
Imperial purple, the Emperor remained excluded from the 
Church; and only after publicpenance in the cathedral was 
he finally received back into communion. His actions showed 
“not only that the Empire had become a Christian society, 
but also that in that society (at any rate in the West) the offi- 
cers of the Church might become the censors of the acts of 
the State." We might, perhaps, go further and say that 
the submission of Theodosius showed that the Empire, from 
being Christian, had become Catholic. The days when Em- 
perors could bully bishops, banish Popes and corrupt the de- 
cisions of councils were, as far as the Church in the West was 
concerned, past and gone. St. Ambrose had laid the 
foundation-stone for the work of Leo III., Gregory VII. and 
Innocent III. 

It would be easy to gather together an imposing array 
of quotations, showing the enormous prestige that he en- 
joyed amongst his contemporaries. Theodosius declared that 
he knew no bishop worthy of the name, save Ambrose. On 
the news of his illness, Stilicho sent a special embassy, im- 
ploring him to pray that his days might be prolonged, “fear- 
ing that his death would involve the destruction of Italy.” 
At any rate it is significant that the murder of the com- 
mander-in-chief and the death of St. Ambrose were swiftly 
followed by the undisciplined excesses of the troops of 
Alaric. 

That great scholar and historian, Henry Adams, some- 
where describes St. Ambrose as “ the only interesting man or 
thing I ever heard of in Milan.”’ Perhaps that is a little 
Sweeping; but at all events, it is the right spirit. 


A. L. MAYCOCK. 


* Ernest Barker in “ The Legacy of Rome.” 
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COLOGNE: TWO ASPECTS 


HE half-moon on the bank of the Rhine which con- 
stitutes Cologne is one of the most interesting corners 
of Europe. Cologne has been a city of importance 
almost from the dawn of the Christian era: St. Irenzus of 
Lyons refers to it as a bishop’s See in the second century, 
and it was frequently the residence of the Imperial Court. 
Walking through it at the present day you can see lengths 
of Roman wall in many places and the “ Romerthurm”’ still 
standing in excellent preservation. Go down to the old part 
by the river and you will see: houses with crazy gables and 
bits of carved wood showing here and there; old courts and 
cellars which the Rhine regularly fills when it is in flood, 
and, high above all—most of the houses are very high—der- 
ricks carved like gargoyles into monstrous beasts, and hav- 
ing each its own little roof over it. 

In this quarter is Santa Maria im Capitol, so-called be- 
cause it rises on the site of the Roman Capitol whence 
Colonia Agrippina was governed, a church which has an ex- 
tremely ancient crypt. On the other side, towards Gereons- 
wall, is Gereonskirche, also with a crypt—a singularly fine 
specimen with frescoes and mosaics of the biblical feats of 
Samson and David as “strong men.’”’ The church itself in- 
teriorly resembles a mosque, being decagonal with squat win- 
dows high up, and the walls covered with arabesques in 
thickly interlacing patterns. On a dull day it is shrouded in 
semi-darkness, on a bright one, flooded with a wonderful 
bronze-gold light. Dimly visible behind the High Altar is 
a retro-choir built over the crypt, and standing some fifteen 
feet higher than the nave. Go up into it by the curving stair- 
way on either side and you see the upper part of the walls 
covered with a heavy gold ornamentation: this, on closer ac- 
quaintance, you see to consist of gold-framed pigeonholes, 
fronted with glass, and each containing a human skull. They 
are the skulls of three hundred and eighty legionaries of the 
Theban Legion, commanded by St. Gereon, who were mar- 
tyred en bloc for refusing to deny Christ. Great stone sar- 
cophagi on the floor of the church hold the leg-bones, smaller 
cases higher up, the arms, and in the heights of the choir 
walls are the skulls. 
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Three hundred martyrs are commemorated at St. Gereon’s, 
but eleven thousand at St. Ursula’s! Her story is better 
known, though it cannot be classed as anything but legend 
(the Theban Legion, though satisfactorily attested, is not 
without its doubters). Ursula, a noble maiden, daughter 
of a Christian king of Britain, being asked in marriage by 
a pagan prince, obtained a period of grace of three years. 
Accompanied by ten friends, each with the generous allow- 
ance of a thousand virgins in attendance, she sailed in a fleet 
of eleven ships. And, when the time came for her unbeliev- 
ing spouse to claim her, a great gale arose: the ships were 
driven far from Britain, and finally, at Cologne, the virgins 
were all slain by the Huns out of detestation of Christianity. 
What is certain is that a far older basilica rested on this spot 
and commemorated virgins who had there suffered martyr- 
dom, for a stone in the choir of the present church records 
that Clematius, of Senatorial rank, erected it in the place 
of the former one. 

The old churches of Cologne are legion, and their towers 
and spires rise like a forest above the city. Very often the 
towers bear a graceful surrounding arcade, as at St. Gereon 
and the Church of the Apostles, and if you are accustomed 
to the architecture of the Norman period of France and 
England it is extremely difficult to realize that these towers 
are of the same date. 

Come back now to the centre of the city, to the Rhine 
stream, and there see the great cathedral, the Dom. You 
may find the exterior too high for perfect proportion, but the 
interior, with its majestic nave and double aisles, is surely 
one of the most magnificent Gothic achievements that exist. 
From several points you can see a regular forest of clustered 
pillars rising higher than in any other church in the world. 
Here are preserved the skulls of the Three Wise Men who 
came out of the East to worship our Lord, and on the 
Epiphany they are exposed for veneration. The reliquary in 
which they usually repose has, unfortunately, not yet come out 
from its war-time seclusion. It is a miniature golden 
basilica and is one of the finest known specimens of the 
medizval smith’s art, being valued at one million pounds. 
The Dom has been building for seven centuries, and for five 
of them, if we are to believe the old prints frequently to be 
seen about the town, there existed only the choir and the 
half-built south-west tower surmounted by a jib-crane at 
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least a hundred yards long! It is now complete without, but 
not within, for a legend has it that its unknown architect 
gained his skill by compact with the Evil One, who laid a 
curse upon him that his name should for ever remain unknown 
and his work unfinished. A kinder legend tells that the plan 
was revealed to the blessed Albertus Magnus in a dream. 
For that famous philosopher laboured at Cologne, as did 
the Angelic Doctor, Thomas, and Duns Scotus, his rival. 

New Cologne is also a fair city. It has no natural ad- 
vantages—except the Rhine—as it is perfectly flat, but it 
is well built and well kept. Its shops are splendid. The 
“Ring’’ which encircles it, is a double street, with gardens 
and fountains in between, running from river bank to river 
bank, and there are many wide squares, including a “ Hay- 
market” and a “ Newmarket.” The “Town Forest”’ at 
Lindenthal is a spot altogether different from the formal 
parks of our English cities and incomparably more beauti- 
ful. The Opera would do credit to London or New York. 
In fact there can be few places where the amenities of life 
are more generously provided for than Cologne: the theatres 
and beer-gardens are almost as numerous as the churches, 
and the acting is good, the brewing excellent; while in all 
three the burgher gets any amount of music—good music, 
always, such as he appreciates. 

Modern German architectural taste is, frankly, vile, but the 
native, not thinking so, is not saddened by it—nor, probably, 
is the average soldier of the Army of Occupation. The 
“Head Station” boasts a tower surmounted by a titanic 
crown and having a special entrance and majestic staircase 
of white marble leading to a suite of halls upholstered in red 
silk and velvet. This was all for the use of the Kaiser on the 
few days in each year that he travelled through Cologne. 
Now his crown remains in but a few places about the city 
where it is carved too deep in stone for excision, but his 
eagle is as ubiquitous as formerly, only now a republican not 
a royal bird, being everywhere deprived of sceptre and orb. 

Eighteen months ago living conditions in Cologne were 
a nightmare, but, since the value of German money has been 
stabilized by the miraculous production “out of a hat” of a 
Rentenmark—although the apparent prosperity is only su- 
perficial—existence in Occupied Germany has been quite 
practicable for the population, and newly-risen profiteers in 
howling six-cylinders disturb God’s atmosphere as freely as 
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they do in other countries. Day by day, in fact, Cologne 
is going strong. 

A fair city, therefore, for the men of our Army of Occupa- 
tion? There is interest for every type, comfort for all: the 
billets are palatial, the barracks good, the opportunities for 
amusement and shopping all that could be desired. An offi- 
cer cannot indeed hunt but he can race and shoot, and play 
golf, tennis and other games at the admirably appointed 
Sports Club at Lindenthal. For “other ranks” it is much 
the same. The Opera costs the officer 3s. 6d. and the private 
1s. All that is necessary in the way of cricket and football 
grounds has been requisitioned, and competitions are con- 
stantly in progress. For a long time an important depart- 
ment of the army has been the ‘“ Amusements Office.” 

But Cologne to-day is o¢ a fair city for everyone. Not 
because it is Cologne but because it is occupied. An occu- 
pied town is a plague spot. 

In an important speech on the subject of evacuation made 
some months ago the late Lord Curzon said that it was now 
generally recognized that the sooner occupation could be 
brought to an end the better it would be for all parties. I 
wonder whether, among the “ parties” he included the oc- 
cupying army itself: none would benefit more. 

Its commanders have done their utmost: the Amusements 
Office is invaluable, and is rightly considered of first im- 
portance. But the circumstances are against the men every 
time. 

Those who formed the original body—the Second Army— 
came from the dismalness of field and trench and camp exis- 
tence. No warmth, no comfort, no distraction, no female 
society. They came to a smiling town offering them every 
comfort—in many respects luxury; to a people offering them 
peace, nay friendliness. This was not, I honestly believe. 
mere calculating sycophancy to a conqueror, nor, doubtless, 
was it in general prompted by any lofty forgiveness of in- 
juries or love of enemies. It was the spontaneous outcome 
of the people’s immense relief that the war was over: they 
were ready to welcome anything in its place, and they wel- 
comed the Army of Occupation. But, withal, the Rhine- 
lander, of whom I have seen a good deal unofficially (I have 
had no experience of the Prussian) is not at all a bad fellow. 
He is naturally open, friendly and conscientious. He is, in- 
cidentally, profoundly Catholic, and the hundred-and-one 
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Cologne churches have congregations at every week-day 
Mass. As time has gone on he has of course often tried to 
“do” us, but how many of ourselves would not have done the 
same to a German army occupying England? 

Whatever the motive, our troops actually were welcomed 
on all sides, and had every desirable thing under their hand. 
There were half-a-million of them in the area, the city itself 
was swarming and the vast majority were billeted on private 
families. The stringent restrictions of war time were re- 
laxed right and left, while—in spite of all regulations—the 
most undesirable elements in Germany quickly flocked to the 
spot, so that the result needs no labouring. 

After a year or so things steadied down: the number of 
troops was greatly reduced and the rein was everywhere 
tightened. But every man was clamouring to be demobilized 
and the only new drafts available were made up of boys of 
nineteen and twenty. Another fruitful source of trouble. 

In time this also settled itself more or less, and, for the 
last four years, Cologne has ranked as a home station and has 
been garrisoned by troops like any other troops. Wives and 
families have been allowed out and, with the strength still 
further reduced to roughly that of a division (8,000 men), 
the Army has been of manageable compass. 

This has all been to the good, but the main sources of dan- 
ger remain and cannot be removed. The luxury is there, and 
the beer and the women, and—perhaps most destructive of 
all—the factor that has given the sailor “a wife in every 
port,” the feeling that the town is “ abroad,” the inhabitants 
“only foreigners”’ who do not much matter in themselves or 
in their opinion of one’s own reputation. The military 
authorities have taken immense pains to make the best of a 
bad position, and it is difficult to see how they could have 
done more. But a garrison in a foreign town, still more a 
lately hostile one, is, as the parrot said of Madame Tussaud’s 
fire, “a rotten business.” 

So long as the troops remain it is a nice question of pro- 
portion to determine how much they should be indulged and 
“comforted” and how much disciplined: contentment must 
be preserved and softness avoided. 

At the present moment systems are being changed with 
a view to drastic reduction in expenditure. The emptiness 
of the notion that the cost of the Army of Occupation is borne 
by Germany has at last been perceived: if your debtor is go- 
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ing to pay you not his total indebtedness, but some sum 
otherwise fixed, it makes not the slightest difference to him 
what further debts you may run up for his account: in the 
end you will have to settle these yourself. Consequently the 
Armies of Occupation have started to economize. 

The new régime may prove either beneficial or harmful to 
the men in our ownarmy: as I have said, it is a question of de- 
gree. But there is one respect in which it must prove acutely 
regrettable: almost all the voluntary institutes working for 
the troops are closing down. Two single establishments are 
remaining, and that may not be for ever. 

When the total expenditure of an army is cut down and 
limited to a fixed figure it is inevitable that auxiliary services 
should be the first to suffer; and the cost of requisitioned 
hotels and restaurants in which these institutes have been do- 
ing their work has been very high: with troops in the middle 
of an expensive town their clubs must necessarily be in ex- 
pensive situations. Such requisitioning has now ceased and 
the institutes cannot themselves pay the high expenses of 
their premises, so they have no choice but to leave them. 

In view of the actual figure of these expenses it is diffi- 
cult to say that the Army is wrong in declining to bear them 
longer—and let it be said at once, the voluntary institutes 
have been most fairly and generously treated throughout the 
period since the end of hostilities—but, especially froma moral 
standpoint, there can be no doubt whatever of the gravity 
of the loss that the soldiers are suffering. They have, in their 
gregarious fashion, been flocking by hundreds into the clubs 
and reading-rooms night after night: now they will be loiter- 
ing about the streets or sitting in the mixed beer-halls. 

Possibly it will not be for much longer. The tendency 
towards evacuation, which was so strong a few months ago, 
has since suffered a considerable reaction, but Lord Curzon’s 
words remain widely applicable. The tangles surrounding 
reparations, security and occupation have been greatly 
cleared by the acceptance of the Dawes scheme, and if that 
scheme has had one outcome which is tending to do harm to 
the soldiers, it may reasonably be hoped that it will soon have 
another which will do them vastly more good by bringing 
them away from Cologne and from Occupied Territory 


altogether. 
STEPHEN HARDING. 











DOGMA AND LIFE 


‘: is a famous passage in R. L. Stevenson’s 
essay on El Dorado which runs thus: — 

A strange picture we make on our way to our 
chimeras, ceaselessly marching, grudging ourselves the 
time for rest; indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. It 
is true that we shall never reach the goal; it iseven more 
than probable that there is no such place; and if we 
lived for centuries and were endowed with the powers 
of a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer what 
we wanted in the end. O toiling hands of mortals! O 
unwearied feet, travelling ye know not whither. Soon, 
soon, it seems to you, you must come forth on some con- 
spicuous hilltop and, but a little way farther, against 
the setting sun, descry spires of El Dorado. Little do 
you know your own blessedness; for to travel happily is 
a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is to 
labour. 


Now it is quite true that we do sometimes set up an im- ° 
aginary goal the attainment of which is of small importance 
compared with the pleasure of trying to reach it. I have 
recently been doing a certain amount of amateur gardening. 
It is very doubtful if my seeds will come up, and even if 
they do the value reaped will be far below the labour ex- 
pended. When I reckon up the cost of my little bit of hus- 
bandry I find I can buy green-grocery cheaper than I can 
produce it. But I have had my reward. I did, indeed, 
pretend to myself that what I wanted was vegetables but 
in my heart of hearts I knew that the object of my digging 
and planting was healthful occupation in the open-air, and 
that the peas and beans were merely an excuse to obtain 
this. When I go fishing it is with the avowed purpose of 
bringing home a basket full of perch, trout or salmon, as the 
case may be, but if at the end of the day my basket is still 
empty I do not regret that I sallied forth. For long hours I 
have companioned with sunshine and wind. I have watched 
the eddies of the stream. I have listened to the murmur of 
the wind. I may have caught no fish but my memory is 
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stored with sights and sounds that, like Wordsworth's daffo- 
dils, will recur again and again. I have enjoyed cricket 
matches that our team never expected to win and did not 
win. That is what one calls the sporting spirit and it is 
common to all games that really are games. I have even 
heard Mr. W. H. Davies, the poet, whose “ Autobiography of 
a Super-Tramp”’ gave us his experiences as an American 
“hobo,” declare that a tramp must have some objective even 
though he turns his back on it as soon as it is reached. He 
will perhaps take no end of trouble to reach Chicago or New 
Orleans and even risk life to do so, yet, having got to his 
destination, immediately set out to retrace his steps. That 
is tramping for the sake of tramping. But will these im- 
aginary goals serve for the pilgrimage of life? 

The philosophy here suggested is undoubtedly one by 
which a considerable number of people are living to-day. 
I doubt whether the majority of financiers care as much as 
one might think for making a fortune. Their conduct, when 
they are successful, seems to indicate that they don’t quite 
know what to do with their money when they have made it. 
If the philosophy of flirting were explored it would probably 
be found that this form of amusement is of the same charac- 
ter as those we have named. A fictitious object of arriving 
at more intimate relationship serves as an excuse for tem- 
porary coquetry. The student will often undertake the writ- 
ing of a book or the delivery of a lecture merely for the 
sake of taking mental journeys that will lead him through 
pleasant landscapes. But even here it is only an aspect of 
life, not life as a whole, for which these imaginary goals 
serve. Stevenson, however, suggests something far more 
serious. In fact, he suggests that the motive of sport is the 
motive of living, that life is nothing more than a game played 
ostensibly for the sake of certain illusory prizes but really 
for the sake of the game itself. 

The extreme form of this subjectivism is seen in those who, 
without any definite belief in God, profess, nevertheless, to 
believe in prayer. Astounding as the fact is it is true that 
large numbers to-day argue that, whilst it is impossible to say 
whether there is a God who hears prayer, the subjective bene- 
fits of prayer are unquestionable. A mythical God is in- 
vented to assist this process of self-hypnotism. There may 
be no one at the other end of the spiritual telephone but it is 
a good exercise to use it since aspirations expressed this way 
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tend to become realities! A certain type of literary critic is 
fond of asserting that Dante’s Beatrice and Petrach’s Laura 
were figments of the poet’s imagination created for the pur- 
pose of evoking their genius. A corresponding type of mind 
in the sphere of religion is capable of supposing that piety 
can be cultivated in the same way, and all the blessedness of 
an objective religion enjoyed, even though faith in an objec- 
tive Reality responsive to our devotion be lacking. The 
El Dorado of the saints may be no more than a pious fancy 
but that need not hinder us from travelling the mystic path 
and glorying in the adventures with which we meet on the 
way! Mysticism without dogma, indeed, is one of the 
fashionable cults of the day. It is perhaps the most palpably 
absurd of all the various applications of the Stevensonian 
philosophy. 

And is not that, too, the view of those who, without any 
dogmatic starting point or genuinely conceived objective, 
engage in the pursuit of truth? For them, to travel is 
better than to arrive. The search for truth constitutes the 
essence of life rather than the employment of truth. I read 
the confessions of creedless men and women of our agnostic 
age with amazement. It seems that they have imagined for 
themselves some El Dorado in which their explorations may 
end. But it is a goal of their own creation; in their serious | 
moments they will tell you, as Stevenson does, that it is un- 
likely that such a place exists. It is necessary, however, 
for them to set up some sort of goal in order to be able to 
play the game of life with satisfaction. The excitement of 
hunting clues through philosophy, psychology, biology and 
other departments of knowledge supplies the day-to-day in- 
centive whereby they live. It is a species of sport with 
its rules and regulations for the guidance of players who 
would “ play the game” honestly. Life for them consists in 
trying to find out the reason for living. They spend their 
time not really on the road but in studying maps and time- 
tables in order to learn, if so they may, the route they ought 
to take. The only truth they profess to be certain about 
is the truth which dictates the method of searching for truth. 
It is as though a prospective traveller were to content him- 
self with becoming an expert in finding his way through the 
maze of Bradshaw. Clearly his interest in truth is merely 
academic. When you say that a man is academic you mean 
that he treats the acquisition of knowledge as a form of sport. 
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And to this type belongs all those who deny the necessity of 
dogma as the basis of actual living. 

That, at least, has been the line of reasoning along which 
has moved more than one convert in his approach to the 
Church. He had passed, perhaps, from one school of thought 
to another, vastly enjoying the dialectic of their clashing 
opinions or the zest of championing their formule. But 
the years were passing. The experiences through which he 
had sojourned seemed to have left behind them no permanent 
gain. He awakens to the fact that he has been like a child 
threading beads on a string without a knot. He needs, he 
tells himself, something that will enable him to conserve 
the values of his successive adventures and form something 
of permanent beauty and use, something fixed to serve as a 
knot in his mind. He is tired of pastimes, tired of discussing 
life. He wants to live. But the only way to begin to live is 
to accept some definite and practical basis for life. 

Dogma is declared to be remote from the requirements of 
everyday existence. The very reverse is the case. It is the 
practical difficulties that are the lot of all which demand 
some fixed standard of truth on which one can act. It can- 
not be intended that life should be spent in speculating about 
life. There must come a time when action is required and 
when that time comes definite and unchangeable conclusions 
become inevitable. 

The present generation seems to suffer in two different 
and opposite ways. On the one hand is to be seen a paralysis 
of will resulting from a negative attitude to all the positive 
affirmations of the Faith. Introspection, endless dialectic, 
stifle any real spiritual movement. This, especially since 
the war, is comparatively rare, at least in our country. In- 
deed, many welcomed the war because it seemed for awhile 
to deliver them from the condition of stagnation into which 
they had fallen. It was a call to action. The imperious 
demands of the State settled questions over which they had 
brooded too long. The fierce excitement of the time carried 
them out of themselves. The influence of that period still 
remains. We are more objective than we were, but the old 
conditions are creeping back. Fiction and the drama reveal 
the spiritual impasse to which so many have come. Diseased 
minds in thousands await the call of the Church Militant as, 
before the war, they awaited the call of the State. If they 
could respond to her in the unquestioning manner in which 
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they sprang to arms their paralysis would go. They would 
begin to live. The change wrought by the dogmatic 
authority of the nation speaking through its Government 
would be repeated on an infinitely higher plane and with in- 
calculably greater effects by the dogmatic authority of the 
Church. 

On the other hand there are those whose indecision is 
solved by the kind of self-deception to which we have re- 
ferred. Action, indeed, there is, but without serious con- 
viction behind it. It is of the kind exhibited by the bored 
house-party on a wet day, who, to while away the time, allow 
themselves to become violently excited over childish games. 
There is an atmosphere of unreality about our multifarious 
activities. It is not altogether that we are secretly bored. 
There is a suspicion of apprehension in our manner, as 
though we were not quite certain but that some upheaval 
might put an end to both the play and the players. The fal- 
lacy that the journey can be enjoyable while the destination 
remains uncertain or imaginary wears thin. It begins to 
dawn on an increasing number that we cannot altogether 
live in the present; that present is conditioned by the past 
out of which we came and the future to which we move. A 
journey must have starting-point and goal, and these must 
be real, objective and authoritative, else we become the prey 
of ennui or apprehension. 

Stevenson’s pretty, sentimental philosophy is revealing it- 
self, in the case of thousands, as being incapable of carry- 
ing the burden of life. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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ROOTS, AND THE CONVERSION 
OF ENGLAND 


[So long as we remember that the Church is concerned primarily 
with the individual, and not with nations or peoples, “ the 
conversion of England” is a good rallying-cry. The fol- 
lowing article does not profess to add another to several 
schemes for the attainment of this conversion, but is in- 
tended to provoke thought, and that on rather fresh lines. 
At present the Church in England gets immeasurably the 
better spiritual results from the towns, but it is arguable 
that, if the fields are properly tilled, they will yield a finer 
spiritual harvest than do the pavements and villas. I am not 
concerned here with any movement “back to the land” or 
back to anything else, except to Holy Church; nor do I in- 
tend criticism of any workers in the Lord's vineyard.—D.A.] 


on the stony ground of nineteenth century material- 

ism and twentieth century indifference, the Faith 
has shot up marvellously in the last 100 years: but if the 
scorching fire come—what then? Suppose, it is not an en- 
tirely wild supposition, an organized attack by revolution- 
aries on Christianity in this country, such as Russia is experi- 
encing at the hands of the Bolshevists. We—I hope I may 
use the first person—should cheerfully face hardship and 
prison and the firing party, together with our non-Catholic 
neighbours; make no mistake about that, the Protestant 
bodies would as certainly produce martyrs as we should. 
And these same heretical bodies would survive persecution— 
as heretical bodies have survived persecution before—not 
merely by weight of numbers but also because they have 
roots, at any rate in the material sense, roots in the hearts of 
those rural folk who themselves are the roots of this and all 
nations. 

What of us Catholics? In a population of thirty-eight 
millions we number between two and three millions, of 
which a good majority are not English, and of which an 
overwhelming majority live in industrial towns, which are 
in themselves so insecure that a railway strike paralyses and 


1. HE Church in England has no roots; good seed cast 
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starves them. The hunted animal goes to earth; the hunted 
Christian also goes to earth,—in the catacombs of Rome in 
the second and third centuries, in the villages and manor- 
houses of England in the sixteenth. Where should we go in 
the twentieth? Should we call on the tube railways to cover 
us and the Wembleys to fall upon us? In a violent and seri- 
ous persecution, the Church in England might easily be faced 
with extinction. 

No society, religious or civil, is secure, can remain healthy, 
can progress, unless it has a hold on the hearts and minds of 
the country-folk, those people without whom cities would 
starve and freeze and become depopulated. Two things 
alone have saved the Church of England from collapse a 
dozen times, its State-establishment and its place in the 
hearts of the country-people, of the same people, that is, 
whose ancestors rose against it in the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and the Rising of the West. It is a place obtained by fraud, 
by flying false colours, the colours of those thousands of 
parish churches built by the Catholic ancestors of those who 
now worship therein, ancestors who were baptized at the same 
font as their descendants’ children are baptized at, who were 
buried in the same garth as their descendants will be buried 
in. And this hold has been maintained by twin spirits, the 
devil of social and economic oppression and the angel of a 
kindly and devoted ministry. It is a fraudulent hold, but it 
is a hold: and the roots, vitiated though they are by heresy, 
go deep. 

The various dissenting bodies, too, are not without roots 
in the country, though of course the section of society known 
as the lower middle class (which hardly exists in rural parts) 
provides their main support. But in districts of Great Britain, 
such as Wales and Cornwall, and in those places where men 
own their own land or the hand of the landlord is light, Non- 
conformity is as well established, though in a different way, 
as the Establishment itself. And in such places these Dis- 
senters have their traditions which are a source of life—tradi- 
tions of persecution, of the man who rode from place to 
place having the whole world as his parish, of midnight 
preachings and pentecostal conversions—and of things older 
than these. A short time ago I talked with an aged yeoman- 
farmer of the Marches, a God-fearing man of the type that 
kept the Faith through Elizabethan days; he was a Baptist 
and proud of the early foundation of his tabernacle. I 
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hazarded a date therefor in the late seventeenth century. 
“No,” he said, “our congregation began in the fifteenth 
century.”” I stared and was about to blurt out some clum- 
siness about no Baptists in those days, but he went on. “The 
preachers were out in the hills. Sir John Oldcastle lived just 
over there in Herefordshire.”” I saw light and pursued the 
conversation and it became full clear. The man was a Wy- 
cliffite, a Lollard, and only an accident of history had affili- 
ated him to the Baptists. That’s the sort of vital thing we 
are up against. The Catholic missioner who goes out with 
zeal and a motor-bike to convert a Baptist and finds a Lol- 
lard has, so to speak, struck a snag. 

Presumably no convinced Catholic will question that the 
only sane and worthy undertaking, religious, political or 
economic, for a child of the Church is the conversion of Eng- 
land. But is it possible that we have set about it the wrong 
way, trying to solidify the superstructure, the towns, when 
the foundations in the country are simply rotten with heresy 
and neglect? . 

I confess I speak with violent prejudice. I am a thrice 
dipped yokel. With the late W. H. Hudson, I find the 
townsman to be the only living thing in which it is difficult 
to take dn interest; nature, uncorrected by Grace, would 
have me hold that their souls are not worth saving. Still, we 
yokels also have souls, and it cannot be denied that there is 
relative neglect of those country-people among whom ex- 
clusively our Lord lived for thirty years. The overwhelming 
majority of conversions take place in towns, and hence a 
certain stigma of suburbanism and sophistication is deepened 
upon English Catholics. In the country, even an earnest in- 
quirer after truth will, ordinarily, go from cradle to grave 
without a chance of meeting the Church of God even as re- 
presented by its most humble and insignificant member. You 
may dispute that Hodge is the salt of the earth; you cannot 
dispute that he is the most important, the vital cog in that 
vast machinery you have made of human existence. Without 
him, you perish. If you go to war for a still redder map, if 
you organize vast exhibitions to encourage commercializa- 
tion, if you spend money and time on “ Victory balls ”’ or new 
factories of luxuries or patent foods, or if you spend your 
days in toil for the Church or otherwise for the good of your 
fellow-men, Hodge must still go on feeding you. He has 
done so, while nations and classes and kings rose and fell, 
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for uncounted years. Will you not send back to him the 
Faith of which he was robbed?! 

I know the great objection. The conversion of rural Eng- 
land is not practical politics. But there is a witness against 
you. When, in 1739, John Wesley started his open-air 
preaching, was not his task seemingly more impossible than 
is ours to-day? He was one man, without even an organiza- 
tion, much less the world-wide Church of God, behind him. 
And rural England at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was spiritually moribund and morally putrid. Not so 
to-day, thanks chiefly to the incredible labours of that same 
Wesley. There is religion of a sort in the country, and 
paganism is urban—Pan, I understand, is now petrified and 
lives in Kensington Gardens. 

True, there are spasmodic troublings of the waters, and 
from time to time individuals and guilds and journals get 
worried about the state of the countryside. And what grim 
fun we country Catholics get out of it all. There is such 
a troubling going on now, and it appears that the conversion 
of rural England is to be forwarded by—‘‘socials!” And 
here in an accidental shot the first and chief obstacle to 
that conversion is hit. 

Let me make it clear what I am talking about—the coun- 
try: not garden cities or small county towns or country-towns 
or fortuitously suburbanized villages, but the land of vil- 
lages, those units of society where everyone knows everyone 
else, and hamlets, and mile after mile of arable and pasture 
with scattered farms and cottages. And just as this country 
differs in kind from towns and suburbs and desirable re- 
sidential neighbourhoods, so the people of the country differ 
radically from the people of the towns—and until they have 
realized that fact and set about coping with the consequent 
difficulties, those who are concerned with the conversion of 
England simply beat the air. 

Now wherein does that difference lie, that arbitrary and 
artificial distinction between the men of the town and the 

1It has been objected that the peasantry of England in fact produces but 
a trifle of our food and clothing. True. But it is an economic accident, and 
country people as a body remain the world’s caterers and clothiers. Moreover, 
if we allow their extinction in this country by economic, social and religious 
isolation, when war, revolution or other calamity comes we shall have no food- 
producing class to stave off starvation. Furthermore, the rejuvenation of our 
cities and the manning of army, navy and police-force would be brought 


almost to a standstill. After three generations, born-and-bred coekneys tend 
to become sterile. 
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men of the country, which the development of industrial and 
urban life has caused to arise and increase? It is deep and 
far-reaching, easy to be felt and seen, not easy to put on to 
paper in one or a dozen paragraphs. Anyway, a peck of 
example is oftentimes worth a sack of definition, so let me 
try a few. 

And first, the simplicity of life of the country man and 
woman. 

The enclosing earth has no more worth 
Than this, to love, to wed, 

To serve the hearth, to bring to birth, 
To win your children’s bread. 

It’s all a variation on that theme, in a greater or less de- 
gree. Even the country “ industrialist,”’ the big farmer who 
has hundreds of acres and a motor-car and ploughs by tractor 
and is as hard and grasping and covetous as any limited 
liability company, is so and does such, not to make money 
for share-holders, nor even so much for himself, but for his 
children, that they may make a figure in the land which God 
and his acumen have given him. Problems of marriage and 
kindred difficulties are far less acute than in towns; and it 
is worth noting in this connection that the great affair of 
mankind in the natural order is less distorted by that debased 
form of Romantic Love, Sentimental Love, than it is in more 
elegant and urbane societies. Kissing goes not only by 
favour, but also by convenience. For love not to be found 
until after marriage is quite common. 

Properly corresponding with simplicity of life is stmplicity 
of living. Country people to-day mostly live by agricul- 
ture in one way or another and farming is a mode of life; a 
solicitor, a tea-merchant, a stock-jobber and a bank-clerk 
may all live in exactly the same way: a farmer or farm- 
labourer can only live as such, and their wives live accord- 
ingly. Now that life is a hard and ordered life; it allows of 
practically no regular occasions of leisure, periods of inac- 
tivity are spasmodic and dependent on weather conditions ; 
and it entails early and late hours at work. Their conditions 
of life, claims of work and bent of mind, which is often really 
contemplative, are such that country people do not demand 
the distractions of the town unless prompted thereto or made 
discontented by meddling busybodies. Until inoculated by 
urban influence, Hodge does not spend his savings on pianos, 
gramophones, and bed-room suites (though his daughters are 
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beginning to dress in the “ shopping by post” fashions), but 
shows a carefulness more worthy of imitation than of superior 
scorn; and the village-wife still knows how to exercise a 
thrift that the town-wife has despised and forgotten. 

Now the whole of this mode of life to which I have so 
superficially referred is built up on and buttressed by éradi- 
tion, and there is the radical difference between town and 
country, between the children of irresponsibility and imper- 
manence and the children of the Law, the unwritten law. 
For the peasant (I use the word advisedly: our country 
folk in most part are still peasants at heart, though they have 
been deprived of the status), life is ordered from birth to 
death by tradition, tradition hallowed and formed and modi- 
fied by the Faith, but having its origins in days before God 
became Man. The children suck it in with their mothers’ 
milk (the next generation may find it somewhat diluted: 
there has been an unparalleled war) and continue to learn it 
at their mothers’ knee; they pass through town-controlled 
schools which, when they have taken their toll to re-inforce 
the army of clerks and artisans and typists, loose the re- 
mainder, who promptly slough their schooling and return to 
the guidance of tradition. The young men learn their craft, 
everywhere unchanging and unchangeable in its principles, 
though varying in accidents, more from the example than. 
the precepts of their fathers—and mark this, they learn how 
to do things, but rarely why they are done: tradition, whether 
of work or living, is concerned with art, not with science, and 
in a natural society efficiency is not thereby impaired. The 
girls learn from their mothers the laws and customs of the 
custody of the hearth, of courtship and marriage, and in par- 
ticular the usage and order of birth and death. As befits 
the greatest mysteries of nature these have a ritual almost 
hieratic. This traditionalism reaches to every corner of life, 
and it prevails against seemingly stronger sanctions, the civil 
law or the precept of church and chapel. 

A distinctive result of this way of life is stadility, a thing 
the most convinced urbanist cannot claim. And though the 
agricultural labourer is often in just as insecure a position 
economically as the town labourer, nevertheless he has and 
communicates a sense of stability in life and character, the 
lack of which is one of the most striking and dangerous 
symptoms of our day. The patience of the poor is marvel- 
lous: the patience of the rural poor is a counsel of perfection. 
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The corrective to the dangers of a life governed by tradi- 
tion is strength of character. Different from so many of his 
brothers in the town, the country working-man is steadfast, 
thorough, painstaking and reliable. This is all of a piece 
with his traditionalism and the peculiar quality of his mind. 
The rural mind notoriously works slowly, so slowly that some 
have said it does not work at all. They are wrong. They 
have said that the countryman lacks intelligence. They are 
wrong.! They are like those who accuse contemplative monks 
and nuns of inactivity. They have been mislead by the 
flashy virtues, superficial mental alacrity and feverish activity 
of townsmen, whose intelligence is too often cunning and 
whose speech mere talkativeness. The countryman in his work 
has to take his time from nature and his methods from na- 
ture; his mind works accordingly. And the labours of both 
are like God’s work through nature, slow, unobtrusive and 
absolutely sure. Over and over again we saw the contrast in 
the war. The various breeds of cockney, noisy, marvellously 
cheerful, cunning, dashing, fearless—but with a weak strain 
of nerves that let them down time and again in a crisis, panic 
fear, shell-shock, even stark madness; the yokels, slow, un-. 
tiring, imperturbable, steady, reliable, a trifle scornful of, or 
a trifle mystified by, the nonchalant liveliness of their com- 
panions. 

The countryman’s quiet and apparent impenetrability are 
baffling to the townsman, especially to one, such as a mis- 
sioner, who goes amongst them “ with a purpose.’’ Economic 
pressure and other considerations (not the least of which is 
their Aumility) have forced the country-folk to take the town 
people at their own high, not to say superior, valuation; but 
the open contempt of the one is balanced by a quiet, half- 
unconscious pity on the part of the other. It must be re- 
membered that, just as the townsman regards the country- 
man as being out of touch with the world and “ modern life” 
(represented usually by wireless and cinemas and labour- 
saving devices and outlines of history and science), so the 
countryman sees the townsman as removed from the heart, 
or roots, of things and concerned only with the “‘ sidelines” 
of life. If he appears impatient of or indifferent to works 

1 Nothing shows more clearly the shallowness of the “culture” and “ wide 
interests " of urbanists than their slightly contemptuous or pitying attitude 
towards the yokel ; and their inability to perceive that his life is at least as g 


and useful as theirs; his knowledge and skill at least equally valuable; his 
happiness at least as real; and his virtue at Jeast as great. 
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of the intellect, itislargely because they are devoted almost 
entirely to the interests and life of the city. The country ele- 
mentary schools, for example, are a scandal of the inefficiency 
of townsmen, and quasi-townsmen, and women working 
out of their proper environment. To know the countryman, 
to know him well enough “to do anything with him,” it is 
absolutely necessary to assimilate something of his attitude, 
to bring yourself up to his level of decency, good order and 
singleness of life. Their simplicity of mind and life, alike 
in good and evil, is one of the greatest encouragements to the 
Catholic missioner, but he must have that simplicity too. 
The missioner must be a countryman himsel} or entirely sub- 
ject to the influence of his country ancestors. 

If a layman may be permitted to record the results of his 
own observations in this matter, there are four particular 
points which must be emphasized in any serious attempt to 
evangelize our countryside and plant roots for the Church 
in England. 

i. In the country the freacher is still a power in 
the land and in many parts even Anglicans are unable to 
conceive any form of religious worship in which the sermon 
does not play a big part. This is especially true of Wales 
and Cornwall. It is recorded that a certain well-known 
Church of England preacher went to preach in a small agri- 
cultural town of the Marches; all denominations flocked to 
hear him and united in asking him to come and live amongst 
them: they would build him a church and a house and find 
him a salary. He protested that he was an Anglican and his 
hearers were chiefly Dissenters. “‘ No matter,’’ was the re- 
ply, “if you were a Roman Catholic we would build a church 
for a preacher like you.” 

It is surely up to the rectors of rural parishes to “ make 
a feature” of their sermons; a reputation for good sermons 
will draw far more Protestants to their churches than any 
number of “ socials’’ or schemes for social intercourse. And 
the sermons must not always be catechetical discourses, which 
often are simply meaningless to non-Catholics. ‘“Evangeli- 
cal”’ sermons are the ones that tell: such a subject as the 
redemptive power of the Precious Blood of our Lord will 
always command receptive listeners. Missioners are, by their 
very mission, preachers, and this point is, I submit, of im- 
portance to them. Their instruction should be varied by 
spiritual exhortation, nor need they be ashamed to borrow 
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the thunder of the “ revivalist." In fact, it may be absolutely 
necessary to do so. It is of first importance, too, to be 
well up in the tenets of your non-Catholic audience or 
parishioners. 

ii. It is a truism that “the Bible is not what it was”’; it 
is no longer read, studied and quoted by all and sundry; 
much of its influence has gone. Nevertheless, the idle is 
one of the most valuable weapons in the armoury of the coun- 
try missioner, for the book still commands a tremendous 
reverence, a reverence sometimes positively superstitious. In 
particular, the missioner must be able to use his Old Testa- 
ment and be prepared to cap texts like a local-preacher: the 
minor prophets are the apologists who appeal to the rural 
mind. To many Dissenters the Old Testament és the Bible, 
in spite of their devotion to the person of our Lord: I have 
more than once heard the Sacred Scriptures referred to as 
“the Bible and the New Testament.”’ 

iii. It follows from their traditionalism ,that country- 
people have another un-urban characteristic—they are in 
touch with the past. 1 do not mean that they have a sense 
of history: generally speaking, they have as little of it as 
most people. But the past is very much alive to them and 
they feel organically a part of it; not only old but also quite 
young people have in conversation with me referred to local 
events, persons and circumstances of a hundred and two 
hundred years ago as if they were of last year. 

This trait requires taking into very careful consideration: 
it is one of the secrets of the Anglican hold. They can point 
to their old churches: we offer the old Faith; and to minds 
used chiefly to dealing with and valuing concrete things, 
the relative importance of the two is not always immediately 
obvious. It is well known that Catholics are commonly re- 
ferred to as being of “ the old religion,”’ and the significance 
of this must not be lost: it is a most valuable line of ap- 
proach. I have even been told by a Dissenting farmer that 
he held the Catholic to be the purest religion—a remarkable 
epithet to choose; on the other hand most of the old absurdi- 
ties are still current, e.g., that we kidnap children and keep 
them immured in dark cellars! 

A missioner, then, must have at his finger-tips the local 
history of his district, the superstitions, survivals and cus- 
toms that have a Catholic origin; must know the local lore 
and be able to show others how even their secular wisdom is 
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a heritage from Catholic times; he must know which fields 
and farms were monastic and church land and how the com- 
mons which the Catholic lords respected were enclosed by 
the Protestant landlords; much can be made of the bequests 
for Masses, to maintain chantry-priests or lights in the parish- 
church, or to give free schooling, and so on—to simple folk 
disregard of the wishes of the dead is a crime. 

On the other hand he must not be deceived into regarding 
these people as “quaint survivals’’; the so-called conser- 
vatism of country-people is compatible with, and found with, 
“radical” opinions in political and economic matters. 

iv. The country missioner must approach his task in the 
spirit of one going on to the foreign missions, and be 
equipped accordingly. The methods used so successfully in 
the urban missions tried on a large scale would be all but 
useless in the country.1 The effect of a smart retort to a 
heckler, for example, or the use of topical references for 
theological illustration, or a jocularity which the purist might 
regard as a lapse from clerical dignity, these may have their 
superficial result for good in an industrial town: in the coun- 
try they would defeat their own purpose. The countryman is 
dignified and, at any rate outwardly, reverent; in religious 
matters and persons he looks for a proportionately higher 
standard of dignity and reverence. They are easily shocked, 
and an exhibition of what they would call, if they knew the 
expressions, “ ill-breeding” or “giving oneself away” will 
simply “turn them in on themselves.” 

They simply will not be rushed, by a display of erudition, 
of good humour, of facile reasoning, of pathetic appeal, or 
of anything else. Could a sufficiently colossal army of 
preachers and press-agents and advertising experts be mobil- 
ized to conduct a continuous intensive campaign for twelve 
months, it is not impossible that the towns of England could 
be converted (after a fashion) in that period; but the same 
forces could not convert the villages and hamlets by shock 
tactics in twelve years. I can conceive of frenzied crowds 
in Wales or Cornwall producing fine crops of public mani- 
festations of conscience (which would be most embarrass- 
ing for the missioners), but the “herd-instinct,”’ so kindly 
discovered by psychologists, is not a rural instinct, and to 

1 The ethos of the Catholic population of England is “* middle-classiness "’ 


and a priggish pride in being up-to-date. It would be a fatal blunder, as well 
as a crime, to try and plant this conservatory flower (or weed) in the country. 
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get one Norfolk labourer to confession—except by the in- 
fluence of passing emotion—would be a thirteenth labour 
of Heracles. And it must be admitted that the Catholic 
idea of a supernatural life in the world is one, asa rule, quite 
alien and strange to the English peasant of to-day. 

It would appear, then, that the seminary-trained priest, 
trained jor certain work amongst certain sorts of people and 
admirably fitted for his job, is not an ideal instrument for 
the conversion of the countryside. Might I hazard the sug- 
gestion that the weapons forged by St. Francis and St. 
Dominic in the thirteenth century are still the best possible 
for this purpose, and that their secular tertiaries are the ob- 
vious and very necessary temporai coadjutors? ‘The friars 
are bound by vow to the counsels of perfection, of which 
poverty in excelsis is absolutely required on the country mis- 
sion, and itinerant preaching is, or was, of the essence of their 
vocation and rule. And without itinerant preaching, in 
season and out of season, the idea of the conversion of Eng- 
land is an ignis fatuus. , 

A last word. Such is the force of urban education, cul- 
ture, up-bringing, prejudice and, I fear, conceit, that one 
can hardly hope to understand the country-folk unless one 
has lived among them. But they, together with a handful 
of ancient nobility, represent the historic and organic life 
and thought and cast of mind of England, and their con- 
version can only be effected by their own sort of people, 
working from within. It’s got to be done, somehow or other. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 











INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


HE Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, speaking 
in the Central Hall, Westminster, on April 28th, 
made it perfectly clear that the scope of the Catholic 

Council for International Relations, which offers such solid 

ground for hope, was Study. 

This may have come as something of a bewilderment to 
some; not indeed that most of the members of the C.C.1.R. 
are all eagerness for action—they feel far too inexperienced 
for any such thing—but, because they hardly know how to 
set to work to do the study recommended to them by His 
Eminence. 

Hence it may be of service to give what shall be little 
more than an account of a book recently published by the 
“Union Catholique d’Etudes Internationales,” because we 
here see in the concrete what men of distinction are do- 
ing on the continent, and what we ought ourselves to be able 
to do, and in fact must do if we have any care for the situa- 
tion in which Europe finds itself. The book, ‘‘ Catholicisme 
et Vie Internationale,”’ was published at the end of last year 
at Fribourg in Switzerland, at Fragniéres Fréres, on the. 
occasion of the centenary of Cardinal Mermillod. ‘The pre- 
face is by the veteran Marquis de La Tour du Pin Chambly, 
intimately connected with the heroic days when Mermillod 
was a great figure in Europe. 

Naturally a brief account of Cardinal Mermillod (by Mgr. 
Besson, the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, whose interest 
in international Catholic effort is keen and practical in the 
extreme) is prefixed to the essays which compose the 
volume. Suffice it to recall that Mermillod, born Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1824, died so recently as 1892. Pius IX. himself 
consecrated him bishop in 1864: he assisted at the Vatican 
Council; was made Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva in 1883, 
and Cardinal in 1890. His parentage was humble, but his 
family was of that patriarchal sort in which Catholic tradi- 
tion is oaken-strong. The influence of the young priest was 
acknowledged almost without a month’s delay. In 1851 
he went to Paris to collect for the building of a worthy 
church in Geneva, and became known, for his high oratory, 
to the great world. No enterprise of charity seemed to this 
generous apostle to clash with his own work: after a ser- 
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mon on behalf of the suffering Irish, a working-man threw 
his watch into the plate, crying, ‘‘ No need to know the time 
when a nation is starving.”” The church was built, and the 
Abbé Mermillod went from strength to strength, was made 
Bishop of Hebron and auxiliary of the Bishop of Lausanne, 
and then Vicar Apostolic of Geneva. But in 1873 Geneva, 
modelling herself on Bismarck, tried to create a national 
Catholic Church in the canton, and Mermillod saw his flock de- 
prived of churches, presbyteries, schools, charitable institu- 
tions, and salaries. Mermillod, having been appointed vicar 
apostolic “without due consultation with the Government,”’ 
was exiled, and for ten years worked at a distance on behalf 
of the suffering Catholics, who had to worship in sheds in- 
stead of churches. In 1883, both Geneva, which had de- 
creed the banishment, and Berne, which had approved it, 
found the situation embarrassing. Leo XIII. suppressed the 
vicariate apostolic, and appointed the exile to the vacant 
See of Lausanne and Geneva. The next seven years were 
lived at Fribourg, which Mermillod only left when, created 
Cardinal, he had to pass to Rome. After thirteen months, he 
died there. He had been a man of wonderfully clear vision, 
almost, indeed, a prophet: his charity was as tender as it 
was heroic; and his spoken word, which was what people 
admired or despised, but at any rate knew about, was but the 
haphazard expression, you may say, of his immense activity 
—an activity known to relatively few, though, said Louis 
Veuillot, he probably met more men in his busy life than 
anyone else did, save the Pope. And even a Pope is pro- 
bably in many ways precluded from any great personal con- 
tact with individuals. 

At the back of to-day’s ‘‘ Union d'Etudes Internationales,” 
lies the “‘ Union de Fribourg”’ of which M. E. Duthoit, Presi- 
dent of the “Commission Générale des Semaines Sociales de 
France”’ gives an account. When Mermillod preached in 
Paris on behalf of his working-men, not only did his first 
sermon win him the name “‘socialist’’-—‘n’est on pas toujours,” 
says M. Duthoit quaintly, “le socialiste de quelqu’un?”’—not 
only did it put him into relations with Rome, so that it was 
Mermillod who was asked to prepare a scheme for that dis- 
cussion on the social question which the Vatican Council 
would have held, had it not been forced to suspend its work 
and leave this problem over to Pope Leo; but his second 
sermon in 1872 brought him definitely into intimacy with 
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Comte Albert de Mun and M. de La Tour du Pin Chambly. 
With them Providence associated two Austrian noblemen, 
von Kuefstein and von Blome, both men of amazing qualities 
whose history should be known to us. The latter, for in- 
stance, has been called the only diplomat who could hold 
Bismarck in check. Mermillod met them owing to his so- 
journ at Rome where Leo kept him during part of his exile, 
preparing, along with Mgr. Jacobini, the drafts of his great 
Encyclicals. The Rome committee transported its activity 
to Switzerland when, in 1883, Mermillod returned thither; 
and to it joined themselves the protagonists! of the German 
Catholics under Prince Charles of Loewenstein, and of the 
Paris ‘Conseil des Etudes,”’ connected with those Catholic 
Working-men’s Clubs whose ideals, criticized as “socialist,” 
were laid by Mermillod before Leo and evoked from him the 
famous cry, “ But that is not Socialism! that is Christianity!” 
In October, 1884, the episcopal palace at Fribourg became 
the centre for these international Catholic forces, and the 
bishop himself kept the contact between each and all of 
them and Rome. Admirable names are grouped there—be- 
sides those mentioned already, FF. Lehmkuhl, S.J., and 
Weiss, O.P., from Germany: Count Medolago, and the 
saintly Professor Toniolo (whom we dare hope to see some 
day, along with Ozanam, above our altars) from Pisa: from — 
Belgium the Duc d’Ursel and M. Helleputte, and some 
others. All these men deservedly held the first rank in their 
several countries in parliamentary, theological, legal or 
economic spheres. The Union had to attack the various 
dogmas of the hour, which divorced economic life either 
from morality or from civic life altogether. It can safely 
be said that owing to the profound study carried through by 
the Union, and its constant communications with Rome— 
appeals, programmes, conclusions—the, great Encyclical of 
1891—Rerum Novarum—was made possible. It appeared 
just after the bestowal of the cardinalate upon Mermillod, 
and just before his death. Meanwhile, the members of the 
Union, strong in the intellectual formation it imparted, and 
among them notably Comte Albert de Mun, were urging 
through Parliament in more than one country measures of 


1 We may recall also the pioneer work of Bishop von Ketteles of Mainz, who 
was anticipating in Germany Leo’s social teaching as long ago as 1848, and did 
more than any single man to set forth true social doctrines in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 
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reform.1 M. Descurtins was a notable spokesman for these 
ideals in Switzerland, and the impression made in legisla- 
tive circles was so great that the German Emperor summoned 
him and his colleagues to Berlin: it was thus that the “ In- 
ternational Congress for the Protection of the Working 
Classes’’ at Zurich came about in 1897. One consequence 
was the creation, in 1900, at Paris of the “ Association for the 
Legal Protection of the Working-man,” and the practical 
results of this are too numerous to catalogue. See then the 
links of a noble chain—the sermons of Mermillod in Paris: 
the preparatory work of Mermillod at Rome in view of the 
Vatican Council: Fribourg, focussing the forces from Paris, 
Rome and Frankfort; the great social encyclicals of 
Leo, whose vast view held before him all the world and its 
needs; the innumerable organizations and reforms that were 
stimulated if not created by the “Union de Fribourg.” 

We venture to point out at once that among the names we 
have quoted not a single English one appears. No doubt 
Manning, in this country, and Gibbons in America, were ac- 
tive; no Catholic and few statesmen or philanthropists have 
had a funeral like the former’s in London, 1892. But he was 
meeting with but little response. Shall we deliberately 
savour the humiliation that should be ours when we reflect 
that the only other Englishman who actively co-operated with 
Mermillod seems to have been David Urquhart, a Protestant.’ 
We fear Miss G. Robinson’s “ Life of Urquhart” is not much 
known amongst us. Yet it is a document of first importance. 
This Scot had almost a mystic’s view of the world at large, 
and with relentless logic deduced that the Pope alone could 
cope with the world-situation, and further, had so true a 
human touch that he could personally inspire and control 
groups of working-men till they knew far more, one may be 
safe in saying, about the international social, economical and 
even political state of affairs than most dons in Universities. 
Urquhart actually sent up a postulatum about war to the 
Vatican Council; it was duly presented: he was laughingly 
referred to by bishops as their colleague: Cardinals called 
him “one of ourselves”: the General of the Jesuits visited 


1It is recalled that in France, right up to 1892, the reduction of women’s 
work in factories from 12 to 11 hours a day was still refused, and that, in the 
name of individual liberty, as well as from fear of international competition ! 
How clear, first, the need of definite principles in such a matter, and also, 
how certainly Labour problems are international to-day in essence. 

2Invited by the U.C. d’E. I. to contribute a chapter to its book, we chose 
this extraordinary man for our subject. 
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him: the Pope made him sit down beside him and ex- 
claimed, “‘ At last I see you! God has inspired you with the 
most just views on the most high questions,” and cried, when 
Urquhart had read his document, “‘ Now the first stone is 
laid!’’ What Urquhart had asked for was nothing less than 
the restoration of the Law of Nations. 

Urquhart, then, would have rejoiced to see the “Union 
Internationale d’Etudes Sociales,” founded at Malines under 
the presidency of Cardinal Mercier, and a true descendant of 
the “Union de Fribourg,” and, the “ Union Catholique 
d'Etudes Internationales,” of which the book we are here 
noticing is the product. And to our joy English Catholics 
are not dissociated now from either of these great organiza- 
tions. The former is described in this book by its own sec- 
retary, M. Maurice Defourny, Professor of Politics and 
Economics at Louvain. The shortest thing to say is, that 
this Union is, at Malines and presided over by Cardinal 
Mercier, what the “Union de Fribourg” was under Mer- 
millod. The difference is due to the simple fact that the 
latter was begun in 1884, and the former in 1920. An ob- 
server may be forgiven for pointing out that had the prin- 
ciples elaborated at Fribourg and codified by Leo been 
adopted by the nations, the woes of 1920 would have been 
unknown and the new Union unnecessary. This brings one 
back to the old thesis thatso unaccustomed had Europe grown 
to clear thinking, owing to the lapse of the habit of using 
principles, whether in thought or in behaviour, that it pro- 
bably just could not attend much to Leo, let alone assimilate 
his doctrine; but even deeper than this, men did not want 
to do so, partly just because Leo was a Pope, partly because 
his doctrine, being Christian, was too unselfish for the world 
to follow. Not only, then, is instruction of head needed, 
but change of heart! O for a few Prophets. But after all, 
even to them no one listened. And Jerusalem was sacked. 
We must confess that the Malines Union was at the outset 
purely Franco-Belgian. Little by little other countries sent 
their representatives, our own, thank God, among them, in 
the person of the late Mgr. Parkinson of Oscott. We have 
no news of what has happened since his death. The Union, 
not wishing to cover merely the same ground as that of Fri- 
bourg, takes for granted the principles there formulated and 
sanctioned at Rome, and proceeds as swiftly as may be to 
post-war problems. Its programme is triple—study; popu- 
larization of the conclusions arrived at thereby; and the 
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creation, gradually, of bureaux of social information, where 
inquirers may find, easily and quickly, answers for local 
problems. The work has been very quiet. Its results are 
published in specialist bulletins, though at least one brochure 
has appeared. Besides the private work, general sessions 
have taken place, of which the fifth, in September, 1924, 
dealt exclusively with the problem of financial speculation 
in the light of Catholic morality. The topics hitherto dis- 
cussed are stated in an appendix to M. Defourny’s chapter: 
they have been—Private Property: Inheritance: Landed Es- 
tates: Taxation: Nationalization: Management (/.e., the 
question of co-relation of capital and labour in the carrying 
on of any enterprise): the Just Price: Wages: and more of 
the same sort. It is no part of our purpose to analyse the 
results of these discussions, which are, as a matter of fact, 
clearly set forth in the appendix mentioned above. The 
whole of this chapter might well, we think, have been pre- 
faced by the following one, which is a historical account, by 
Dr. J. Beck, Professor in the University of Fribourg, of the 
evolution of social problems since Rerum Novarum. The 
relation of the Encyclical to the past and its vision of the 
future are first established, and even its influence, seen and 
unseen, indicated. Then comes the historical synopsis pro- 
perly so called, from Marxism to Bolshevism. An extremely 
clear statement of the exact points at issue between the En- 
cyclical and the opposing forces concludes this chapter, which 
is the only one written in German.! 

The account of the “Union Catholique d’Etudes Interna- 
tionales’’ might well, we think, have followed these two 
chapters rather than have preceded them. For the link be- 
tween Mermillod’s work and the social Union just spoken of 
is more immediate than that with international study assuch. 
However, M. Gonzague de Reynold, Professor at Berne, and 
Vice-President of the Union, is a writer whose name guaran- 
tees first-rate work. He must be happy to see even this 
much of the ideals realized which he set forth to us, in Ox- 
ford, while the war was still being waged. We should not 
be surprised if certain anxieties felt concerning the League 
of Nations, or rather, concerning some of the idealists who 
supported its creation, counted for much in stimulating the 
formation of this and other Unions. For it was soon seen 


1 The others are in French, save that by Father Gemelli, on Medizval 
Christendom, and that on David Urquhart, which are in Italian and English 
respectively. 
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that several theorists, not Catholics, wanted to make of the 
League a sort of Super-State, as M. de Reynold says, if 
not a Super-Church. Nor can it even now be denied that 
the due pre-occupations of the League encounter at a hun- 
dred points the line of morality in the widest sense, and that 
therefore the Church cannot possibly dissociate herself from 
its doings. Not only quite definite questions, like that of 
Upper Silesia, of Poland and Lithuania, or, here and there, 
like the status of the clergy or of schools, directly concern 
the Church, but the whole new international law which the 
League is half-unconsciously, it may be, creating, also concerns 
her, who was the first creatrix of a Societas Civitatum. Per- 
sons, problems, and principles are continually in play, which 
cannot leave the Church apathetic. 

Rome, then, says M. de Reynold, cannot but look towards 
Geneva, while as for Geneva, down whatever road her specu- 
lations fare, there is Rome standing bolt upright in the midst 
of it. Impossible for these two great international organiza- 
tions to ignore one another. 

As we said, even during the war, it was foreseen that this 
would be so. In 1917 men of different countries began 
quietly to meet. Their centre could scarcely but be in 
Switzerland, and therein, hardly anywhere save in Fribourg, 
where all the combatants had their representatives. By 1918, 
Cardinal Bourne had expressed his good will towards the 
“Union Catholique d’Etudes Internationales.” It wasin Paris, 
November, 1920, that the Baron de Montenach set forth the 
tremendous Catholic principle, which positively forced those 
who held it to see that the Church and nothing else must be 
looked to for the adequate solution of world-wide or inter- 
national problems. What Fribourg had once sought to do 
for classes of society, Fribourg must now seek to do for 
nations. By the next year, definite questions could be ex- 
posed and discussed—Palestine, Ireland, the position of 
Czech Catholics: the relations possible between Catholics 
and national unions that supported the League of Nations. 
The next congress, at Fribourg itself, dealt exclusively with 
certain aspects of the League; and the fourth, in 1923, was 
at Milan, and had for home the new Catholic University. Its 
chief business was to review the work done and to give a 
better foundation and shape, possible after so much experi- 
ence, to the Union itself. 

Up to 1923, the Union obtained its recruits only from 
League of Nations countries: it had foreseen entirely au- 
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tonomous national groups, in contact with one another 
through Fribourg: it looked forward to some kind of annual 
reunion, and to representation at congresses and even affilia- 
tion to other international organizations, provided all the 
constituent groups approved. Manifestly, by 1923, nosuch 
limitation was any more tolerable: on the other hand, a com- 
plete lack of method in the choice of subjects for study or in- 
tercommunication of results argued ultimate failure. At 
Milan it was settled, not only that recruits should be sought 
in all lands alike, but definitely, recruits in the shape of 
groups, ready and able to do serious intellectual work. The 
central bureau remained at Fribourg, and at Fribourg were 
to be prepared schemes of study and a method able to ensure 
that international subjects should be studied internationally. 
Neither autonomy nor initiative in constituent groups is in- 
terfered with, but an immense waste of effort is saved. The 
first principle whence the method flows is, that Doctrine must 
hold essentially the first place in all discussion, and questions 
of application and practical effort must come later. To a 
Catholic (or to a metaphysician like M. Guénon, of whom 
we wrote in the last issue) this is obvious: but how different 
from the welter of experimentalism in which all others, save 
perhaps thorough-paced Bolsheviks, live now-a-days. After 
that, comes the list of questions of urgent or of constant in- 
terest which require to be treated, in their due order. 

One result of extreme practical importance was almost 
immediately registered. In May, 1922, the League of Na- 
tions had created an International Commission of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation. Towards it gravitated, as we have said, 
all manner of Utopists, intellectual intriguers (so to call 
them: academic socialists, freemasons and so forth), and 
cranks. Dreams of an international University, an interna- 
tional bureau of education, school text-books, a universal 
language, what not, were found flitting round the heads of 
the luckless members of the Commission. Happily, upon 
it were serving, M. de Reynold himself, M. Halecki, of War- 
saw, and M. Gaston Castella, of Fribourg, all sane and in- 
structed Catholics. Not least owing to their wise action, 
the Commission kept free of the dreamers and worse. Not 
only it recognized at once the enormous importance of the 
Catholic tradition, philosophy, and possible individual con- 
tributions, but displayed towards Catholics more than perfect 
impartiality, namely, true good will. An instrument of inter- 
action was clearly necessary. The Union, by creating, at 
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Mgr. Beaupin’s instance, a Catholic commission of intel- 
lectual co-operation, supplied this. Eminent men of nearly 
every great country serve within it. Already certain im- 
portant recommendations, formulated by it, have been wel- 
comed by the League of Nations Commission. M. de Halecki 
himself has written a chapter in this book explaining more in 
detail what that Commission is and aims at. It is of 
especial interest to note that not only, on M. de Reynold’s 
motion, has this Commission decided that “free,” that is, 
other than Governmental, or (in the concrete) Catholic Uni- 
versities shall be listened to equally with the official ones, 
but, the “Pax Romana,” or international confederation of 
Catholic student groups has been received favourably, and 
has been promised that its petitions or recommendations on 
behalf of its constituents shall be attended to. In this way 
the desires of Catholics can regularly and efficaciously reach 
a very powerful body of experts in whose hands much of the 
Catholic future rests. 

The remainder of this remarkable publication is concerned 
directly with the League itself, and Catholic opinion con- 
cerning it, the Rector of the Fribourg University and Father 
Yves de la Briére, S.J., one of the editors of Ztudes, 
contributing two articles. The former is more general and 
also marks, perhaps, a certain sensitiveness, sympathy at any ° 
rate, that is lacking in the classical, hard-edged work of the 
French writer. We note this especially in—we do not say 
his conclusions, but his manner of approach to the problem 
of the Holy Land, in which the clarity of his reasoning (al- 
ways to be expected in this brilliant and well-documented 
writer) does not seem allied always to a perfect understand- 
ing of the “smudginess,” if we may use that word, of prac- 
tically all actual situations. Would that a straightforward 
issue were discernible anywhere in or out of Europe! Would 
that all motives in any of our disputing groups—in Egypt, 
India, Ireland, Rumania, Poland,—were altogether pure. 
Will there ever be the time when a statesman will be aéd/e to 
act in that unmitigated way that would correspond, we sup- 
pose, to abstract justice? A good deal has to be allowed, this 
side and that, ad duriticm cordis, as well as to the sheer 
limitation of human intelligence and consequently of per- 
spective. None the less, the Union will be doing a great 
work—the greatest perhaps—if it sets principles of justice 
luminously before the eyes of all men. 
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We hope that what we have said goes to show that in ask- 
ing the C.C.I.R. to study, His Eminence is not asking it to 
do a small thing, but a great one, and one to which the 
strongest Catholic intellects are everywhere devoting them- 
selves. Nor is he, as it were, muzzling the poor young crea- 
ture, but doing it the compliment of believing that it cax 
think, and wélZ be able to produce rich fruits of thought. 
Very likely English writers have half fooled themselves, for 
a generation or two, by listening to the demand for quick 
production necessary for the momentary situation. Yet here 
too the issue is no clear one. We have argued, and are pre- 
pared to go on doing so, on behalf of the “intermediate”’ 
sort of book, that shall neither be trivial nor all too expert 
and for experts. But neither have we disguised our belief, 
first, that even such books as we produce ought never to aim 
at keeping readers just on the level where they are, but should 
seek to lead them a little further on; and second, that the 
good popular book ought to have behind it any amount of 
thought and information that its writer deliberately omits, 
or rather, which is revealed by a certain serenity of exposi- 
tion and solidity of structure rather than by mere exhibition. 
Anyhow, the real point is, that we must have hard thinking, 
and that for that, much discipline and co-operation are 
necessary. It is impossible nowadays, and has long been 
so, for any one man to do his work properly all by himself, 
and his associates must be found, now, not merely among his 
local colleagues, nor merely in groups similar to his own 
within the self-same country, as, for example, through or- 
ganizations like the winter Conference of Higher Studies 
or the summer School at Cambridge, invaluable and abso- 
lutely indispensable as these are, but internationally. 

We hope then that the C.C.I.R. will gather up all that is 
best in Catholic thought in this country, put it into better 
than contact—organize it—and then link it up with other 
great groups, national and international, abroad. 

And since our first business is, to know what exists, and 
then, to simplify it so far as possible, and then to get it 
to act together, we hope for great things from the Conference 
which, please God, will take place next August in Oxford, 
when the most authorized representatives of all such Catho- 
lic groups as we have been speaking of, should be present, 
make acquaintance, and proceed to united work. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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THE EXILE OF ST. COLUMCILLE 


O humanize saints: to present a study of character 

and ideals which can encourage us, rather than of 

etherialized sanctity which we can only adore is, kept 
within due limits, a worthy aim for the biographer. 

The older-fashioned, ultra-reverential attitude towards 
saints, which viewed them objectively as God’s elect, away 
out of reach on mystical pinnacles, pure effects of Divine 
grace had, while being speculatively correct, the tendency, 
to destroy all contact between saints and ourselves. It is to 
prevent the relationship from being severed and to give a 
practical meaning to the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints that, with a daring which is sometimes questionable, 
saints are being more humanized by modern writers and 
preachers. They are treated subjectively and honoured be- 
cause, in so far as they had failings like ours and overcame 
them, they might be said to have achieved greatness, to have 
been turned into saints out of that ordinary material where- 
by we can claim with them a common fellowship. 

Hence it has come about that writers of the life of St. 
Columcille have, with very few exceptions, favoured the 
tradition of enforced exile associated with his name, for it 
lends weight to the lessons they wish to teach. They have 
depicted him in his pre-missionary career as a man, notwith- 
standing his name,! of ardent temperament and strong pas- 
sions. This seems to have marked for them his “ pre-con- 
version” period. Next, he is responsible for a crime and 
(according to tradition) the sentence of exile is pronounced 
against him. This is treated as the “spiritual crisis” in his 
life. Lastly, as Abbot of Iona and Apostle of Caledonia he 
enters upon his “conversion” stage and becomes a great 
saint. In this way, it is clear, his life-story can help us; 
we can view Columcille’s later sanctity in the light of his 
previous shortcomings; we can praise the saint because we 
can see the man, and in the man, ourselves. Archbishop 
Healy expresses this very well when he writes: 


Columba was a typical Celt, and seems to have been 
endowed by nature with all the virtues and many of the 
1Colum-cille—=Dove of the Church. 
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failings of the Celtic race. He was generous, warm- 
hearted, imaginative; he hated injustice and oppression ; 
he was capable of the tenderest friendship, passionately 
fond of his native land, and filled with enthusiastic zeal 
for the propagation of the Gospel. Yet he had his faults. 
He was fiery and impetuous, impatient of contradiction, 
and too easily prone to anger and revenge. But this is 
his glory that with God’s help he overcame his faults; 
and therefore it is we love him because he is so human, 
so like ourselves in all things. It gives us greater con- 
fidence in the struggle, when we have a patron saint 
who can have compassion on our infirmities because he 
was tried like us in all things; and, if we are to believe 
the story of his life, not altogether without sin. It is well, 
too, that he should be for us an example of perfect 
penance; even as he schooled himself in patient endur- 
ance, and all other noble virtues. 


The concluding sentence may be taken as referring. to 
Columba’s exile, of which the Archbishop speaks more in 
detail further on. And now our purpose is to contend that 
the traditional story, a very convenient one for writers of 
this saint’s life, has been unduly stressed, while facts of 
history, supplying a worthier and likelier motive for Co- 
lumba’s departure for the Western Isles, have been unduly 
neglected. 

The episode said to have been the reason of the saint’s 
banishment is as follows: Columba visited his ancient mas- 
ter, Finnian, and secretly purloined his psalter. Detected, 
and ordered to give up his transcription, he refused. The 
matter was therefore referred to King Diarmuid, who de- 
cided that ‘‘as to every cow belongs her calf, so to every 
book its copy.” Columba protested vehemently. “It is an 
unjust sentence,” he burst forth, “and I will revenge myself.” 
The opportunity was shortly at hand. A young prince, son 
of the king of Connaught, after committing an involuntary 
murder took refuge with Columba. The right of sanctuary 
was violated, and the young prince seized and put to death 
by the king. Irritated beyond bounds Columba made his 
way to his native province of Tyrconnell and roused the 
powerful clans of his relatives and friends. Alliances were 
formed and the whole of Ireland was soon in arms. The 


1‘ Treland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars,” xiii., Introd. 
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forces met at Cuil-Dreimhne, about six miles north of Sligo, 
and rival saints supported rival armies with prayer—Columba, 
the men of the North and West, Finnian, those of the South. 
Three thousand of the latter were slain and the Northern 
hosts issued victorious with scarcely a life lost. Columba, 
held responsible for the slaughter, was now arraigned before 
a synod of the saints of Ireland. Molaise, of Inismurray 
imposes the penance of perpetual exile, and that the penance 
be proportionate to the fault, Columba is to preach the Gos- 
pel and gain at least as many souls for Christ as lives were 
lost in the battle. 

So Columba is exiled! In his humble acceptance of this 
reparation, so bitter to his patriotic heart, we may suppose 
that he has reached that stage of “conversion,” that “ part- 
ing of the ways’’ which we so frequently meet with in lives of 
saints. The zealous missionary rises to a higher plane than 
the sedulous scholar: he converts the Picts and Scots; and 
his prophetic revelations, his miraculous powers, and his com- 
munings with angels betoken the growth of the “new man”’ 
and furnish material for the biography which one of his 
spiritual sons of Iona will presently write. 

These traditions, we feel, must be based on fact. All 
fits in so naturally, so intelligibly. That Columba, while 
yet a monk, should have been concerned with bloodshed 
was not so extraordinary in those rough days when even 
women at times entered battle. St. Columba’s hot temper, 
moreover, his readiness to “call down fire from heaven”’ on 
all who seemed to be impeding good work, may be paralleled 
from the records of other holy men of the time. 

All this, it is clear, lends weight to the tradition of exile. 
But, on the other hand, it also involves one or two difficulties 
which have escaped critics’ attention, and it is on those diffi- 
culties that I wish to dwell. 

Writers who have discussed the motive why Columba left 
Ireland have not failed to notice that Adamnan, his bio- 
grapher, says nothing about exile but simply declares that 
the saint went voluntarily to convert the heathens of the 
neighbouring isle. ‘‘ This,” say Archbishop Healy and others 
who support the tradition we have narrated, “is significant,” 
meaning that the panegyrist glossed over an inconvenient 
fact. But there seems no reason to suppose a suppressioveri 


1“*De Scotia ad Britanniam pro Christo perigrinari volens, enavigavit.""— 
Ad., 20 Pref. 
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in Adamnan’s silence. Were the legend of banishment true, 
then in the light of the hypothesis of a real change of life, 
here was a golden opportunity for the pious biographer. 
Another has not failed to seize it: — 


It was then that his soul seems first to have been 
troubled, and that remorse planted in it the germs at 
once of a startling conversion and of his future apostolic 
mission. Sheltered as he was from all vengeance or 
secular penalties, he must have felt himself struck the 
more by the ecclesiastical judgment pronounced against 
him. Various legends reveal him to us at this crisis of 
his life, wandering along from solitude to solitude, and 
from monastery to monastery, seeking out holy monks, 
masters of penitence and Christian virtue, and asking 
them anxiously what he should do to obtain the pardon 
of God for the murder of so many victims.? 


These are the words of Montalembert. And yet, Adam- 
nan, hero-worshipper though he is, depicting his gentle, smil- 
ing Columcille,? does not hide from us the human side of his 
saint’s character. Thus, he relates how he pursued a sea- 
robber with imprecations, following the retiring boat into 
the sea, until the water reached to his knees.* He gives an 
account also of how the saint cursed a miser who neglected 
to show him hospitality. On another occasion, in Himba, 
the saint excommunicated some plunderers of the church, 
and one of them afterwards perished in combat, being trans- 
fixed by a spear which was discharged in Columba’s name.° 
We should want to know many more details about these 
events before pronouncing judicially on the saint’s moral 
justification. Perhaps some such stories of his imperious 
and seemingly vindictive temper may have suggested to 
Venerable Bede the qualified approbation : — 


Qualiscumque juerit ipse, nos hoc de illo certum tene- 
mus, quia reliquit successores magna continentia ac divino 
amore regularique institutione insignes. (But whatso- 
ever he was himsel}, this we know for certain concern- 
ing him, that he left successors renowned for their con- 


* “ Monks of the West,”’ Bk. IX., i.; ch. iii. 

2 “Inter haec omnibus carus, faciem hilarem ostendens "—Ad., Pref ii.; cf. 
i. 5; ii. 40. 

3 Ad., Bk. I1., xxiii 4 1b. xxi. 5 1b. xxv. 
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tinence, their love of God, and observance of monastic 
rules.—‘ Hist. Eccl.”’ iii. 4.) 





Furthermore, we gather from the subsequent visits of St. 
Columba to Ireland that no sentence of perpetual banishment 
was persisted in. Adamnan, though he repeatedly alludes 
to Columba’s yearnings to return, mentions no ecclesiastical 
bar to his doing so. On the contrary, he tells us of frequent 
visitations of his Irish monasteries made by the saint and of 
the esteem in which he was held. For example:— 


On another occasion, while the blessed man was re- 
siding for a few months in the midland part of Hibernia 
he was pleased to pay a visit to the brethren who 
dwelt in St. Ceran’s monastery, Clonmacnoise. As soon 
as it was known that he was near, all flocked from their 
little grange farms near their monastery, and, along with 
those who were within it, ranged themselves, with en- 
thusiasm, under the Abbot Alither; then advancing be- 
yond the enclosure of the monastery, they went out as one 
man to meet St. Columba, as if he were an angel of the 
Lord. (Book I. iii.) 


This is not the only reference to Columba’s return to 
Ireland. 

No doubt, the enforced exile of St. Columcille is, in the 
words of Archbishop Healy, “the expression of a very an- 
cient tradition.”” To this day, the same writer assures us, 
the poor emigrants about to quit Donegal for ever, come 
and sleep on the flag on which the saint is said to have been 
born, hoping that he will help them to bear with lighter 
heart the heavy burden of the exile’s sorrows. Nevertheless, 
we feel impelled to agree with the opinions of Dr. Skene on 
this subject, a scholar whose laborious researches into the 
history of Celtic Scotland no student of this period can afford 
to neglect. He gives a double motive for the saint’s de- 
parture from Ireland: partly religious—in this agreeing with 
Adamnan—and partly political. Its probability has histori- 
cal support. The introduction of the monastic element, the 
great feature of the “Second Order of Saints” in the early 
Irish Church, led to that remarkable outburst of missionary 
zeal which sent from the shores of Ireland a stream of Chris- 
tian missionaries invading the continent in every direction. 


1Cf. Bk. I., xxx., xxxii., xxxv.; Bk. I]., xxxvii. 44. 
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“Peregrinare" for the sake of Christ, to spread the faith 
among the heathen was their noblest passion. History re- 
cords countless examples of their wanderings and missionary 
labours. Columba himself was one of the “Twelve Apostles 


of Ireland’’ who had emerged from the school of Finnian 


of Clonard, and no doubt he was imbued with the missionary 
spirit characteristic of the Irish Monastic Church at this 
period. 

The political motive, too, has historical support. St. Ber- 
chan assigns as one reason for Columba’s leaving Ireland, 
the subjection of the Dalriads to the Picts: — 


Woe to the Cruithnigh to whom he will go eastward; 


He knew the thing that is, 
Nor was it happy with him that an Erinach 
Should be king in the east under Cruithnigh.t 


Tounderstand this we must remind ourselves that Columba 
was closely related on his mother’s side to the Dalriadic 
kings and must therefore have been interested in the fate 
of the Irish colony on the western seaboard of Scotland. 
The Scots of Dalriada had just suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the northern Picts? which threatened to result in 
the expulsion of the former from the country. Therefore, 
while his zeal impelled him to the conversion of the Picts, 
St. Columcille must have felt that could he win this pagan 
nation to the practice of Christianity, he would at the same 
time secure his kinsmen of Dalriada from a great danger 
and replace them in a securer possession of the districts 


which they had colonized. 
N. DOYLE. 


* “Chron. Picts and Scots,” pp. 80, 82. 

? Bruide Mac Maelchon had defeated the Dalriadic Scots in 560 a.D., and had 
driven them back to Cantyre. Northwards his dominion extended as far as the 
Orkneys, and it is probable that it included the eastern lowlands north of 


the Forth. (Cf. Rhys, “Celtic Britain,” pp.155, 6.) 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE ONE THING NECESSARY. 





O the Christian observer the world seems not only fallen 

but topsy-turvy. The most important business is the most 
neglected ; the most important institutions are the most ignored ; 
the most important events are the least recorded; man, the only 
reasoning animal, does not use his reason aright; man made 
for eternity chooses to live for time. Were it not for the Ark 
called the Church, no one could be saved in the deluge of wicked- 
ness that submerges the world, yet the Church is ever the mark 
for hostility from every quarter. God, ruling the spiritual world 
through His viceroy, meets everywhere with disobedience and 
revolt. His revelation is not believed, His supernatural graces 
not accepted; the first “non-serviam”’ finds a constant echo in 
the lower and more favoured creation. 

If God’s ways were man’s ways, the Christian might despair, 
like Calvin, and blasphemously deny the reality of a free-will 
which is so preposterously abused. As it is, he knows better 
and worships an Omnipotent Wisdom that can allow evil to work 
itself out and yet attain His ends most perfectly. And so, in. 
spite of appearances, he believes in and works for the triumph 
of Christianity, and never loses heart in the struggle. For the 
faith which shows him the world all gone astray shows him also 
the might of the soul-saving Church which, strong in the Spirit 
which abides in her, pursues her beneficent task with unremitting 
vigour and wonderful success. He sets no bounds to the power 
of divine grace nor circumscribes the scope of the divine pur- 
pose. He prepares always for the advent of the Kingdom of 
God, which cometh not by observation. The foolish world has 
tried to dethrone Christ to whom it owes its civilization, who 
freed the slave, ennobled women, established the family, resisted 
the tyrant, gave back to childhood its rights, and to the worker 
his dignity. Christians therefore must be keen to demonstrate 
their allegiance to Him, as King of Christian civilization, of 
that social order which His Church substituted for the moral 
corruption of paganism. 

A long series of papal pronouncements during the last half- 
century has emphasized the social services of Christianity and 
vindicated for our Lord His rightful position as Monarch of 
human society no less than of the individual soul. Human wel- 
fare itself, as our Lord has assured us, is best promoted when 
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we seek first the Kingdom of God. Human justice confers no 
benefit unless it is inspired and tempered by divine. Human 
authority is of no account if not a reflex of God’s. Human 
rights have no basis save in God’s righteousness. The time, 
therefore, has come, as appears from the declared purpose of 
the present Holy Father, to aim at establishing the Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, to emphasize the réle, pro- 
claimed in prophecy and assumed in fact, of God-Incarnate as 
King of the human race, of all the nations of men that form His 
divine inheritance. Wickedness and folly have combined to 
assert that human society is “lay”; the Church insists that no 
department of human activity, corporate or individual, domestic 
or international, peaceful or warlike, is withdrawn from the rule 
of God’s law. Never except during the French Revolution, no- 
where except in those blood-stained fields and cities of seven- 
teenth-century France, has rebellion against God been more 
flagrant and thorough than it has been in Russia during the 
Soviet Terror. There the world can see, if it will but open 
its eyes, whither “laicity” leads it, and the time is ripe while 
that lesson lasts for reasserting the rights of God. The Great 
War itself, begun on a noble note of idealism, and ending in 
and followed by a degrading scuffle of selfish interests, has shat- 
tered the complacent atheism of the pre-war world and forced it 
in fear to set up the League of Nations. But, unless the Lord 
build the city, the builders thereof labour in vain. No place 
has yet been found for God's representative in that League, 
and until that defect is remedied, the League will remain sickly 
and moribund. 

On all accounts, therefore, it would seem opportune to rally 
the Catholic world, and indirectly the non-Catholic, to a recog- 
nition of our Lord’s social sovereignty by the proclamation of 
a new Feast in honour of that fact. That, of course, would 
mean no usurpation of the authority conferred by God on civil 
rulers. Our Lord did not found a theocracy, and give both tem- 
poral and spiritual power to His vicegerent. But it does mean 
that since man must work out his salvation by means of the tem- 
poral order, human affairs come, at least indirectly, within the 
scope of the divine service. To ignore God in any transaction, 
to relegate religion entirely to special days, to banish morality 
from any sphere is an insult to His complete sovereignty. In 
its own interest, for its own good, the world needs to be recalled 
to God. The spectacle, therefore, of such a universal public 
confession of creaturehood and submission as the observance 
of such a Feast would entail, could not fail to give the thought- 
less and the careless pause in their folly, and warn the wicked 
in their guilt, whilst re-invigorating our shaken civilization with 
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the spirit that originally gave it birth, and alone can preserve 
it from decay. That the Holy See may so provide for the 
clamant needs of a war-shattered world must be the prayer of 
all its children. 







JK. 











THE “FAMILY ENDOWMENT” SCHEME IN BELGIUM. 





MONG the various efforts made to solve the problems con- 
nected with the wage-system perhaps the most interesting, 
and certainly the most efficacious up to the present, has been the 
scheme of family endowments (Adlocations jamiliales), of which 
some account has already appeared in these pages.' Its general 
principle is simple and clear. Its rapid success in Belgium 
and its present position there may merit a few moments’ 
attention. ' 
The problem, of course, is this. If men are dependent on 
wages for livelihood, as in the capitalist system as worked at 
present, they must have a “ living-wage.” But a “ living-wage”’ 
varies with the number of those dependent on it, a married man 
with a family needing more than a bachelor. If no distinction 
is made, even were marriage taken into account in fixing the 
amount, some would get too much, some too little. With a fixed 
wage, marriage and the procreation of children are inevitably 
discouraged, and the way is paved for many social evils. So that 
justice and charity and Christian zeal all prompt us to seek a 
solution. A glance at the family statistics for Belgium will 
show just how far this menacing situation has developed. Ac- 
cording to the 1910 census (a later census would but corroborate 
and reinforce our argument), the male population of Belgium 
was divided as follows: 
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29.1 % : unmarried. 
13.5 %: married, but no children. 
14.6 %: one child. 
13.1 %:two children. 
9.2 %;:three children. 
20.5 %: four children or more. 


Consequently, fifty-seven per cent of the male population have 
practically no family responsibilities, or, taking in families with 


1Cf. THe Montn, October, 1923, November, 1924. Other literature on the 
subject which should be consulted is as follows: “ Bureau International du 
Travail” (Genéve, 1924): Serie D. No. 13: “Les Allocations familiales.”” Mrs. 
M. D. Stocks : ‘“* The Meaning of Family Endowment.” Miss Eleanor Rathbone: 
“The Remuneration of Women’s Services: Economic Journal,’ March, 1917. 
“The Disinherited Family’ (Arnold: 7s. 6d.). F. Y. Edgeworth: “Equal Pay 
to Men and Women for Equal Work: Economic Journal,”” December, 1922. 
Beatrice Webb: “The Wages of Men and Women: Should they be equal?” 


(pp. 72.) 
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only two children, seventy-five per cent. Whereas for twenty 
per cent they are exceedingly heavy; and on these twenty per 
cent, who rear sixty-three per cent of Belgium's children, the 
national and economic future of the country depends. 

It is also clear that, in these circumstances, as the natural 
consequences work themselves out more and more, the position 
of the big families becomes well-nigh impossible, at least among 
the working-class. The comparative wealth of their fellow- 
workers, neighbours in the same suburb, who are either single or 
very little handicapped by children, adds to the general abund- 
ance, tends to raise the local standard of life and to increase 
prices, and thus demands of them almost impossible efforts. 
When the general cost of living has risen, when the local “tone” 
of life, the quantity and quality of pleasure, the manner of 
dress, etc., etc., have become more and more expensive, a father 
of a large family has indeed a hard road to travel. He is almost 
inevitably forced below the level of his class. Not merely has 
he more mouths to fill and more bodies to clothe. But, because 
he is one of a few, it costs more than it should to fill each mouth 
and clothe each body. And apart from the merely economic 
and national aspects of this situation, there is another, a moral 
aspect, which hardly needs stressing. Nothing gives more force 
to the temptation to restrict families artificially, a practice urged 
on plausible prudential grounds, than the economic impasse thus 
created. 

Hence the vast importance of family endowment schemes to 
secure at once justice and morality. [First instituted in the 
French marine in 1862, but very little extended in France prior 
to 1908-11, the system took root in Belgium after the war 
(1918), and has since made remarkable progress. The gencral 
principle is almost the same as that of social assurances: A 
small payment from each individual wage-earner, deducted from 
the ordinary wage, in proportion to the number and size of fami- 
lies in his firm or group of firms, is added to a similar contribu- 
tion from the employer, and (at least this is the desire of many 
of the promoters) an equal or double contribution from the 
State. Thus, in general terms, the plan is to distribute the 
family responsibilities among the whole population of a town 
or district in proportion to the number and size of families to 
be found therein. It is interesting to note, as an instance of 
the decay of the family ideal and the spread of socialistic prac- 
tices amongst us, that the English supporters of the scheme are 
much more inclined than their Belgian colleagues to call on the 
aid of the State for contribution and direction. 

In order to appreciate the success of this scheme in Belgium 
we have only to glance at the actual position which it has attained 
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in the brief period of six years, 1919—1925.1 We may divide 
into two groups the workers, who are affiliated and participate in 
one way or another in its application, viz., public servants and 
employees of private firms. 

A. The public servants of Belgium (that is to say, the staffs 
of the State, provincial and communal administrations) are prac- 
tically all affiliated to a system of family endowment. All em- 
ployees of the State, who are fathers of a family, are paid in 
addition to the ordinary wage a monthly stipend or allocation, 
which varies as follows with the size of the family: 


Other than magistrates— 


DI IIE ocicicaccnscudnerensenies 30fr. 
BE IIE feinecnecsccvscesess 30fr. 
.  ¢ hese 4ofr. 


Fourth, fifth child, etc. ... 5ofr. 
A maternity endowment of 25o0fr. at each birth. 


For magistrates— 


First, second child ......... ofr. 
-. ESSE Rae 70fr. 
ff eee gofr. 
Fifth, etc., child _............ 10ofr. 


Same maternity endowment. 


The reason and meaning of this distinction between magis- 
trates and non-magistrates will be clear to anyone who con- 
siders the various special charges which the social position of 
the former entails. Employees of provincial administration and 
of the communes (some few of the latter have not yet adopted 
the scheme) are practically on the same footing. In all,? there 
are some 200,000 public servants who are qualified as such to 
participate. 

B. Among private firms variety of application is more 
marked. We may divide them into two groups, those who make 
use of the “Caisse de Compensation” and those who do not. 
The “Caisse de Compensation” is a modification introduced in 
order to establish something like equality among the employers 
of a locality who desire or are willing to pay endowments. For, 
if no provision were made in this respect, it is evident that an 
owner, who, by chance or by the peculiar nature of his business, 
happened to have on his staff a large proportion of fathers of 
big families, would be unjustly burdened. Such a situation 
might be a serious commercial handicap, and would possibly 


* This progress is largely due to the enterprising efforts of ‘Les Ligue des 
Familles Nombreuses,"" a body mainly Catholic in direction and personnel. 
The results of their more recent agitation will be touched on towards the end 
of this article. 

2 Of course not all these are fathers of families. 
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influence the employer in the choice of his personnel, leading 
to a certain boycott of married workmen. This drawback is 
obviated by the plan of “ Caisses de Compensation.” Instead 
of each owner or employer contributing according to the num- 
ber of “fathers” in his firm, a common fund is formed for all 
the employers of a locality, and into the common fund each one 
pays a certain percentage of the total wages paid by his firm.4 
This common percentage is proportioned to the number of 
“fathers” in the locality or in the group. So, too, the contri- 
bution of each workman, or the part deducted from the weekly 
wage to the common “Caisse,” is calculated, not on the propor- 
tion of “fathers” in his particular firm, but on the proportion 
found in the whole group united to form the “Caisse.”” In broad 
outline the general scheme works out as follows: 

Without “Caisse de Compensation”: all the coal-mines of 
Belgium: embracing some 170,000 to 190,000 workers. The 
scale of payment varies but little from that of the following 
groups. 

With “Caisse de Compensation”: These are twelve in num- 
ber, including about 150,000 participants. The married em- 
ployees who are fathers of families receive, in addition to the 
ordinary wage, a monthly “allocation” in proportion to the size 


of the family: 


OR eS eee 1ofr. 
For second child ............ 2ofr. 
For thisd child ............... 30fr. 


For fourth, fifth child .. 4ofr. 


There is a maternity allowance of 2oofr. for first child and 
1oofr. for each successive birth after the first. 

The textile industry of Verviers, on account of the extremely 
low natality of the city, and encouraged by the recent progress 
of their work, decided to pay a proportion of three per cent on 
their total wages paid. By this means they were enabled to 
establish as their monthly endowment: 


For first child ............ 30fr. 
For second child ......... 52.50fr. 
For third child ......... 75 fr. 


The widespread success of this scheme of family grants has 
led the promoters to extend their efforts. A study committee 
has been formed to examine the problems connected with the 
natality question. Its publications have shed much light on the 
sources of some deep-rooted social evils and helped to prepare 
remedies. The articles contained in the “ Bulletin des Familles 


We note that, except at Verviers, the endowments amount to the almost 
insignificant proportion of 1—14 per cent of the total wages paid. 
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Nombreuses” are a result of serious research and worthy of 
examination. 

Political agitation has been used to gain more and more public 
recognition. Though the movers did not get all that they de- 
sired in the recent “ peréquation,” their efforts have been on the 
whole successful. During the past twelve months several pro- 
vincial councils have passed by-laws obliging all contractors for 
public works, buildings, roads, etc., to affiliate themselves and 
to have all their employees affiliated to a “Caisse de Compen- . 
sation.”” The fact that thus practically all the builders, plumbers, 
masons, etc., will be added to the half a million workers already 
enrolled makes clear the probable success of the whole endow- 
ment scheme. The reasons which we gave for its adoption 
certainly justify our rejoicing in that success. 

D. N. HEHIR. 


THE n™ CRISIS IN ANGLICANISM. 


IKE a bolt from the blue, and currently reported to have 

been prompted by some demand of ecclesiastical politics, 
there appeared in Ze Times for April 30th a manifesto headed 
“A Call to Action,” signed by some 130 leading members of 
the Broad and Low sections of the National Church. The alleged 
occasion for the pronouncement was the same as that which 
brought about “The United Protestant Demonstration” of a 
month before (March 31st) on which we commented in our last 
issue, viz., the efforts of the “Anglo-Catholics” to have the Book 
of Common Prayer so revised as to be capable of expressing 
their particular tenets. These efforts compel the signatories 
“to recognize a crisis which threatens to change the character 
of the English Church.” Another crisis! But surely the 
“Anglo-Catholics” have been working openly for years and years 
to free their Church from Protestantism. How is it that the 
Evangelicals and the Modernists have only now recognized the 
crisis, and can find no worse indications of it than a couple of 
resolutions discussed in the House of Clergy? It is true that 
they pass from those resolutions—one of them savouring, in their 
eyes, of belief in the Mass, and the other of Mariolatry—to the 
more general charge of repudiation of authority which lies be- 
hind them. “The cardinal issue,” they write, “at the present 
stage is one of authority.” May we suggest that that has always 
been the issue in the National Church, ever since the more spiri- 
tual of her members began to chafe under the secular rule which 
replaced the authority of the Church Universal? What authority, 
indeed, attaches to the creeds and formulas and methods of wor- 
ship of the National Church, save that which gave it being, 
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the Civil State? And who that really understands Christianity 
is willing to be bound in matters of the spirit by merely secular 
ruling? Long ago the Anglo-Catholic party have striven to go 
behind the medley of arrogant monarchs, avaricious courtiers 
and apostate Bishops, who between them set up the Anglican 
State Church, in order to find some more worthy support for their 
beliefs than the ipse-dixits of such an unhallowed crew, and in 
doing so they have merely used the principles on which the 
founders of Anglicanism themselves relied. 

It is strange that the free-thinkers who sign the manifesto 
do not recognize this also. They desert the perfectly solid 
ground that the Anglican Church, as by law established, did 
definitely get rid of the Mass and of devotion to Mary, and they 
join issue on “the principles of the Reformation,” the very first 
of which was that no living authority should come between the 
soul and God's revelation, recorded in the Bible and interpreted 
by His indwelling Spirit. What right have they to say to the 
“Anglo-Catholics""—‘ You shall interpret the Bible this way or 
that,” or “ You shall worship God thus or thus”? Who are they 
to veto the right of the “Anglo-Catholics” to follow their con- 
sciences? Why should the exercise of private judgment, which 
is the only alternative to guidance by a living authority, be 
confined to one epoch of their Church’s history? Why should 
anything have been “settled” at the time of the Reformation? 

To do them justice, few of them stick at exercising it freely 
in determining their own religious convictions. The weakest 
part of the manifesto is not the false history or illogical assump- 
tions that characterize it so patently, but the names of its signa- 
tories. We meet amongst them personalities associated with 
almost every possible negation of Christian dogma—men who 
by their denial of Christ’s Godhead have really forfeited the 
right to call themselves Christian. What authority has been 
able to keep these heretics from flaunting their infidelity? The 
Elizabethan Church, although in the false principle of private 
judgment it contained the promise and potency of all vagaries 
of unbelief, started by an unfeigned acceptance of Christ’s 
Divinity and the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. What 
have the Modernists left of those fundamental dogmas? 

The more one studies this preposterous document, calling “the 
great majority of our fellow-Churchmen” to “action” and “con- 
certed action,” without giving them the slightest indication of 
what action is possible and how they are to take it, the more 
puzzled one becomes in regard to the mentality that produced 
it. It speaks of putting “truth before tradition” as if tradi- 
tion could not be the vehicle of truth and of “testing later de- 
velopments by the standard of New Testament teaching,” though 
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few of them are agreed as to what the New Testament does 
teach. It breaks into a eulogy of Anglicanism which is so 
notoriously at variance with obvious fact, that those who penned 
it can only be said to be wholly out of touch with reality. Listen 
to this: 





While exercising a wise tolerance in the sphere of opinion 
{and studiously refraining from defining that sphere], she 
checks the extravagances of speculation by her steadfast 
appeal to Scripture [allowing meanwhile her scholars to 
claim to deprive Scripture of all authority]. In the field 
of Biblical study her sons have always been among the 
leaders, [leading astray as often as not]. The sanity of her 
teaching, the genuineness of her piety, the breadth of her 
sympathy have won for her a secure place in the hearts 
of the people [the vast majority of whom are outside her 
borders and indifferent, if not hostile, to her claims] so 
that she is in a noble sense [if not in a true sense] national. 


The Times, in a patronizing leader, doubts if the framers 
of the manifesto have reckoned “with all the relevant facts.” 
“There are slipshod phrases in the memorial.” Still, it thinks 
that 


if it can be shown that there are certain principles of uni- 
versal validity enshrined within the English Church—and 
there is ground for thinking not only that this can be shown, 
but that the Church which retains them has a real contribu- 
tion to make to a larger whole—then there is a good pros- 
pect that the future of the Anglican Communion is full 
of promise. 


This very cautious and hypothetical prediction hardly points 
to Anglicanism having a very “secure place in the hearts of 
the people.” The people regard its recurring “crises” from 
the outside, and cannot fail to see that each attack leaves it 
weaker and more hopelessly divided. Nothing will come of 
this “Call to Action,” except an overflowing spate of words. 
And the Anglo-Catholics basing themselves on the root-prin- 
ciple of the Reformation will continue to be “a law unto them- 
selves,""—-very much as the Modernists are, who condemn them. 


J.K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


: It is high time that Allied Statesmen aban- 

ad ae doned in their relations with Germany the 
be combincé. spirit which dictated the Versailles Treaty, for 
the simple reason that it is postponing and 

must indefinitely postpone European peace. As practical men 
they must know that psychologically they cannot compel the Ger- 
man nation to take upon themselves the whole guilt of the war. 
If ever national repentance were possible, that possibility has 
long since passed. Also as practical men they must know that 
any other nation in Germany’s position would act very much 
as Germany is doing, #.e., evade as much as possible the hard 
consequences of having lost the war, and only grudgingly submit 
to penalties which are felt to be unjust. As long as the make- 
believe is persisted in—that Germany alone was guilty, and that 
nothing but the noblest motives inspired the Allies—the politicians 
are only playing at peace-making. They all declare in word 
that universal peace would be of the greatest benefit to each of 
the States, whilst in act they show that they set national interests 
higher than that peace. In spite of the Washington Confer- 
ence, there is as keen a competition in armaments going on— 
amongst the Allies themselves, be it noted—as ever before the 
war. It looks as if the sinister influence of the armament-firms 
which, with their shareholders—including widows and orphans, 
of course, and all sorts of non-belligerent folk—would be re- 
duced to bankruptcy by peace, were at work opposing the peace- 
movement all along the line, and especially the reduction of 
armaments. It looks as if the war-services in each State, pro- 
fessionally incapable of adopting the new policy of justice by 
arbitration, and playing upon the most easily aroused of popular 
passions, fear, had conspired to overrule the civilian politicians 
and to make their old fallacy, security resting on armed might, 
prevail. The Conference for the Control of International Trade 
in Armaments, which opened at Geneva on May 4th, concerns 
a subject of immediate and paramount importance to the harassed 
taxpayer in every State, yet it gets hardly any notice in the Press, 
which is, on the contrary, all agog to advertise the newest in- 
vention in weapons of destruction and to chronicle the counter- 
arming of professedly friendly peoples. All this points to the 
fact that more strenuous exertion is necessary to make men work 
for peace than to excite them to organize war. It is always 
easier to arouse feeling in the majority than to get them to think. 


VOL. CXLV. J 
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On this account, the first attempt of the 
. “ Catholic Council for International Relations” 
First Conference of ; , 
the C.C.LR. to induce the public to apply reason to the 
foreign dealings of their Government and to 
test them by the standard of Christian morality, is greatly to be 
applauded. The Council organized a Conference in London 
at the end of last month (April 26th—z9th), wherein were dis- 
cussed both the evils which impede the friendly intercourse of 
nations and the remedies provided by Christian principles. It 
was an endeavour, first, to convince citizens of their responsi- 
bility for the conduct of their elected rulers and for the public 
opinion around them, on which finally depends the preservation 
of peace. And, secondly, to show the immutability of the moral 
law and its necessary extension to corporate actions. It was an 
endeavour which we may trust will be repeated in many other 
centres and constantly kept up, for it has to overcome the tradi- 
tional inertia of ages, and to induce what is practically a new 
mentality, or better, a change of heart, in regard to the inter- 
course of States. It is so much easier, and seems so much more 
patriotic, to support one’s Government in all its plans and acts, 
than to scrutinize them from the moral standpoint and condemn 
them if they flagrantly transgress. Yet it is certain that until 
Christians combine to assert Christian morality, secular Govern- 
ments will remain on the merely natural level or sink below it, 
and ignore any other consideration in inter-State transactions than 


The 


narrow and immediate self-interest. States have never acted — 


long enough or consistently enough on the principle that honesty 
is the best policy, to be able to feel its pragmatic justification. 
It is not too late to begin. 


It seems likely that the attitude of the Man- 


Tee - Fruits dates Commission of the League of Nations 
Ziesion. vis-a-vis of the Zionist question, which must 


be submitted to it, will determine whether that 
body is finally to win the confidence of the world or not. And 
if the League fails, then the great war has been utterly vain 
and useless. The more the actual proceedings of the Zionists 
are studied—the expropriation of the Arabs (Oh, of course, by 
legal purchase, only the land offered for sale is too vast in extent 
for any but a Jewish syndicate to pay for it! ), the forming here 
and there throughout the country of “autonomous municipali- 
ties" of Jewish settlers which are to be linked together in a 
“League of Autonomous Municipalities” and thus form a verit- 
able imperium in imperio, the concession, moreover, of all the in- 
dustrial powerof the country to the foreign Rutenberg Company 
—the more evident it becomes that under cover of the vague Bal- 
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four declaration the actual formation of a Jewish Séaée is being 
furthered in Palestine. Mr. Jeffries, writing in Zhe Nation, 
rightly characterizes this as “an ignoble sham.” Happily, the 
Hague Court has declared a large part of the Rutenberg mono- 
poly illegal, and the same fate must surely befall the impudent 
fraud of the “autonomous municipalities,” when once brought 
to the consideration of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Bishop Kean, Auxiliary to the Latin Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, has described in an article in 7he Universes the grave 
menace to Christianity which this Government-fostered anti- 
national policy, constitutes. “Money,” he says, “is pouring 
into Palestine from Hebrew and Protestant sources,” and whilst 
the Jew is buying out the native the Protestant is attacking his 
faith. It is time, we think, that the British public should know 
the injustice which is being perpetrated in its name against the 
helpless Moslem and Christian majority in Palestine. Foreign 
opinion is not so hoodwinked and the “ National Home” camou- 
flage is taken as only another instance of British hypocrisy. 
The Zionists, to do them justice, have now come out into the open. 
The Times for May 5th reports Judge Rosenblatt, President of 
the Palestine Securities Company, as saying: “ We are planning 
to consolidate the existing Jewish settlements, and in ten or 
fifteen years we shall have a solidly Jewish Palestine.” This 
of an Arabian land rescued from the Turks and placed, as a 
Mandate of Class A., under British protection, to be developed 
and fostered until fit for self-government! 


As we foretold in our last issue, the Taungs 
fossil skull, which, dubious from the first as 
a prehistoric relic, has been still further dis- 
credited by later investigations, is to take its 
proud place amongst the “missing-links.” Reuter (May 6th) 
announces from Johannesburg that Professor Dart, the discoverer, 
is preparing “a special Taungs exhibit” for the South African 
section at Wembley. This will be the usual tendencious dis- 
play that misleads the spectator in many of our museums, for 
we are further told that 


Pseudo-Science. 


in addition to a cast of the Taungs skull itself, there will be 
other casts so arranged as to show clearly the relationship 
between the Taungs man, his Simian ancestors, and his 
human posterity. 


that relationship being quite gratuitously assumed. It cannot 
be too often repeated in the interests of true science that there 
is mo evidence that the human body is evolved from the simian. 


1 May 8, 1925. 
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Cranial capacity is a wholly unreliable test. “If you want to 
find * missing-links,’”’ says Father Hull in “God, Man and Re- 
ligion,” “ you need not dig for them. You can find loads of men, 
even in civilized countries, with skulls inferior to any which have 
yet been found amongst archaic men: yet no one mistakes them 
for apes.” Lord Balfour was recently taken to task by two 
well-known scientific men, Sir Bryan Donkin and Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, for daring to say that certain experiments in tele- 
pathy “seemed to prove exclusively that there was a wholly un- 
known, unexplained, unconjectured method of traversing the 
space between two self-conscious organisms upon which neither 
the theory of sound nor electricity nor any other theory at present 
could throw any light.” That eminently cautious statement 
gave great offence to the scientists. Lord Balfour clearly meant 
that in his view the fact of “thought-transference”’ was conclu- 
sively proved. They disputed his right to profess such a “belief” 
without producing any conclusive evidence, and they summoned 
W. K. Clifford to condemn such a sin against scientific method. 
“It is wrong,” said that notorious unbeliever, in his “Ethics of 
Belief,” “always, everywhere and for anyone to believe on in- 
sufficient evidence.” It will be noted that these exact thinkers 
use the word “to believe” of the acceptance of truth on the 
strength of evidence appealing to the senses, whereas more exact 
thinkers restrict it to the acceptance of truth on grounds of 
competent authority. However, no rational being as such accepts 


truth on what seems to him insufficient evidence, although often- . 


times the evidence seems sufficient merely because of the im- 
perfections of the mind contemplating it. What Clifford really 
meant was that the evidence must i” é/sel/ be adequate to estab- 
lish the truth, before it can be reasonably accepted, and that the 
mind must be so free from bias and passion, so skilful in judg- 
ing between appearances and realities,so exact and conscientious 
in its own processes, that it can duly appreciate the objective 
value of the evidence of his own attitude,—in face of his- 
torical Christianity giving us a striking object-lesson of the lack 
of those intellectual qualities. But in that respect Clifford did 
not stand alone. The whole of modern speculation in regard 
to human origins is vitiated by a host of unverified and unveri- 
fiable assumptions, dictated by an open or latent ¢heophodia. 


Lord Balfour’s answer to his critics was clever 


ee and, on the face of it, satisfactory. He had 
Telepathy. been charged with asserting his conviction that 


there is at present no scientific explanation of 
the facts of telepathy, without having adequate grounds for that 
conviction. He answered that, if there were a scientific ex- 
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planation, he would be glad to hear it. But his critics really 
meant that he should not, in the absence of scientific explana- 
tion, have accepted telepathic phenomena as facts at all. They 
question the very existence of telepathy: in fact, instead of hav- 
ing open minds in regard to new phenomena indicating hitherto 
unknown forces, they will not consider anything that will not 
square with their own materialistic philosophy. A 7imes (May 
“th) writer translates this simple prejudice into the current 
psycho-analytical jargon with the air of a discoverer. “To the 
psychologist the explanation of [this] state of mind is easy—it 
is the result of a complex. Such a complex, of which the sub- 
ject is always unconscious, renders him impervious to evidence 
or argument in matters which are opposed to his mental con- 
stitution.” By way of being grateful for this free treatment, 
Sir Bryan Donkin answered the psycho-analyst with a medical 
diagnosis to the effect that if he had a complex his critic was 
afflicted with disordered neurones! And so the matter ended. If 
any of our readers are inclined to adopt a sceptical attitude on 
this matter we counsel them to read the article by Father Boyd- 
Barrett, S.J., in our July issue of last year, when in discussing 
“Thought Transference and Soul-Speech” the author gave some 
remarkable instances of telepathy within his own experience and 
suggests a reasonable and natural explanation of them. 


Few men have suffered so from anti-religious 

The Huxley “complexes” as Thomas Henry Huxley, whom 
Centenary. a Times correspondent, on occasion of the cen- 
tenary of his birth, May 4th, hailed as a 

“prince of science and of controversy” and represented as taking 
by assault “all the contemporary defences of dogma.” The 
occasion has brought forth various reminiscences of the great 
man, mainly devoted to pointing out that he was better than his 
materialistic creed, and was inconsistent enough to deny in prac- 
tice most of its implications. But scientifically he shares in 
the discredit which has overtaken Darwinism; justly enough, 
for he was one of the most unfair and intolerant supporters of 
that theory in its prime. He was too clear-sighted not to per- 
ceive and be appalled by its difficulties, but he persistently. 
ignored them in order the better to browbeat his Christian op- 
ponents: Pére Hahn, S.J., who attended a course of his lectures, 
once said to him: “For several months now I have been attend- 
ing your course, and I have never heard you mention Evolution, 
while in your public lectures everywhere you openly proclaim 
yourself,an Evolutionist.” “Here in my teaching lectures,” said 
Huxley, “I have time to put the facts fully before a trained 
audience. In my public lectures I am obliged to pass rapidly 
over the facts, and I put forward my personal convictions: and 
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it is for this that people come to hear me.”1 There are many 
other indications in his private correspondence that Huxley allowed 
his wishes to dictate his opinions—a most unscientific procedure, 
but common to agnostic scientists. Perhaps nowhere was this 
“prince of controversialists” more often or more thoroughly 
overthrown than in the pages of this periodical where he met with 
that keen-witted and logical antagonist, Father John Gerard. 
Readers of the “Essays on Un-natural History” (C.T.S., but 
now unhappily out of print), reprinted from THE MONTH, or of 
“The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer" (Longmans), will 
recall many a bout with Professor Huxley, which left that emin- 
ent scientist but very poor philosopher without a logical leg to 
stand on. And as for those defences of dogma so successfully 
carried, well, Professor Huxley has gone—the man and his mes- 
sage—but the dogmas remain unimpaired, being founded on a 
Rock. 


If one came across an organization calling 

B - itself “ The True Peace Association” and fur- 
Society? ther discovered that it was charged with being 
secretly connected with Vickers, Armstrongs 

and other armament-firms, one would regard that organization 
with a certain suspicion until it had conclusively shown that 
neither its funds benefited nor were its lecturers paid by those 
interested in the maintenance of war-preparations. That seems 


to be the case with “The True Temperance Association,” which . 


has been repeatedly charged by the Editor of the Catholic Herald 
with being connected with the Liquor Trade—one indeed of 
several such organizations, founded to advance the interests of 
the brewers. There is nothing, of course, unlawful in that ob- 
ject. The “National Trade Defence Association” exists specifi- 
cally and openly to protect the liquor interest from any damage 
it might sustain from temperance advocates, and in so far as it 
combats what we hold to be the immoral policy of compulsory 
Prohibition, it has our sympathy. But the charge, made and 
substantiated with names and dates and facsimile letters, con- 
nects this body with that flying the True Temperance flag, and, 
although the Editor has offered to submit his accusations and 
their rebuttal to an impartial tribunal, so far his challenge has 
not been accepted. Of course, if the brewing interest could be 
shown to be helping the True Temperance Association, that would 
put an end to its character as an agent for reform. The brewer 
does not want a diminution in the quantity of drink consumed: 
he is no doubt against drunkenness, but if he wants the indi- 
vidual to drink less he wants the community to drink more, and, 


1“ Life,” ii. 405: quoted by Professor O’Rahilly in ‘Faith and Facts.” 
(C.T.S.) . 
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if the result of the improved public-house which the T.T.A. 
advocates, were to diminish the volume of liquor drunk, as a 
business man he would have none of it. So we trust that, in 
the interests of honest dealing and of those good men who are 
intimately associated with it, the T.T.A. may successfully clear 
itself of the stigma of being secretly subsidized by those whose 
interest lies in the perpetuation and extension of the present ex- 
cessive expenditure on drink. 


' We are not, it may be gathered, in favour 
The Ethics a oa ‘ . 
of of Prohibition, save in the one case when it 
Rum-Running. is the only remedy against grave national dis- 
aster. If ever a nation could get into the 
state in which the chronic alcoholic finds himself, i.e., so de- 
prived by evil habit of self-control that he cannot resist tempta- 
tion, then the nation would be obliged under pain of grievous 
sin to forswear strong drink altogether. We do not consider 
the U.S.A. to have been affected as a nation with that complete 
lack of self-control. The evils of drink there might have been 
sufficiently checked, one would think, by moral and legislative 
means, as, for instance, by State monopoly of manufacture and 
sale. But since the majority has thought fit to pass this oppres- 
sive law, the question arises—is the recalcitrant minority bound 
in conscience to obey it? We are interested to see that the well- 
known American economist, Father J. A. Ryan, of Washington 
University, considers, with qualifications, that they are. That 
means to say that he holds the Amendment to be within the 
competence of the enacting Authority and that to some extent it 
is an interpretation of the natural law and therefore not merely 
positive and penal. He owns that his view is disputable—so 
uncertain are many of its grounds in fact—but considers that 
discussion is necessary for the peace of consciences. However 
that may be, we should like to see another question discussed and 
if possible settled. What is the moral standing of those 
foreigners who for the sake of gain endeavour to import strong 
drink into the States against the will of the American 
authorities? No sooner was Prohibition made law and deter- 
mined by the Volstead Act than a certain British baronet in- 
vited all and sundry, the writer amongst the number, to take 
shares in a company formed to “run” whiskey into the States. 
A protest or two was raised in Parliament and elsewhere, but, 
so steeped are we in commercialism that the general process 
of conspiring to break the laws of a friendly State seemed to 
excite no moral reaction. In 1924, on the Pacific Coast alone, 
no less than £24,000,000 worth of liquor was smuggled into 
the States from British Columbia! 


1 The Catholic World, May, 1925, p. 145. 
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The “faith” that dispenses with evidence and 
a _ annoys Sir Bryan Donkin and Sir Ray Lan- 
Action. kester is conspicuous amongst the writers who 
comment on the “Call to Action,” dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue. “I welcome,” says one, “in common, / 
believe,’ with méllions of other loyal members of the Church of 
England—the manifesto,” etc. “If there were such oppor- 
tunity” |for organized expression], writes another, “/ Jdelieve 
that the Bishops, as well as the public, would soon realize how 
contrary to the feelings and convictions of the great mass of the 
laity are the changes in the character of the English Church ad- 
vocated by so-called ‘Anglo-Catholics.’"" Once again, “The 
call to action . . . will be welcomed by a /arge majority of 
clergy and laity of the Church.” And—“in my Jdelief the great 
body of Anglo-Catholics are honest men.” Finally, the faith 
of Zhe Times itself is expressed in the phrase—"“ the great wnass 
of the clergy is sound.” The comfortable feeling of being 
allied with the majority has doubtless dictated these expressions 
of assurance on a matter which the writers can have no exact 
information. We ourselves are inclined to “believe’—with at 
least as good grounds as those cited—that the view of the aver- 
age Anglican is aptly set forth in the last letter we have seen 
(May r1th), the writer of which says: 


Doctrinally, I am, if anything, a Church of England man 
with a bias towards Protestantism, but at heart, I hope, . 
I am a Christian. Can we not all become Christians, and 
irrespective of doctrines and creeds, unite in Christ, and 
drop all these wranglings over things that do not matter 
as long as the heart is right? 


Here we have that extreme mental confusion generated by asso- 
ciation withanon-teaching Church, where “ doctrines and creeds” 
are held of little account, provided the intention is good, which 
implicitly denies revelation and divorces conduct from intelli- 
gence. It does not matter whether Christ is God “so long as 
the heart is right’’! It does not matter whether He instituted 
a Church or sacramental means of grace, “as long as the heart 
is right.” It does not matter whether we believe in Heaven 
or Hell or, finally, in God Himself, “as long as the heart is 
right”! As if belief had no influence on action, and faith 
were a matter of choice. One wonders what was in that typi- 
cally muddled mind, which managed to employ, nevertheless, the 
exact description—* Doctrinally, I am a Church of England 
man.” 


1Italics throughout, ours. 
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The Bishop of Winchester is not distressed by 
“A New the “crisis” that prompted the “Call to 
Synthesis.” Action.” In his view—“the Church of Eng- 
land is enduring the growing pains of adapta- 
tion to new needs of thought and devotion.”—‘ A new synthesis 
has to be thought out.”—‘ Confessedly we are in a time of tran- 
sition—the old outlook in religion is passing away.’”—‘“I shall 
be thought by many no doubt to be unjustifiably optimistic ’— 
these phrases give the gist of his thought and plainly reveal is 
notion of Christ's Church to be an organization which must in- 
terrupt its teaching from time to time in order to try to under- 
stand and express its own message! What is to become of 
Christ’s flock in these “times of transition” he does not say. 
Nor does he mention the “Commission on Doctrinal Unity” ap- 
pointed in 1923 by the two Anglican Archbishops 


to consider the nature and grounds of Christian Doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agree- 
ment within the Church of England, and with a view to 
investigating how far it is possible to remove or diminish 
existing differences— 
a matter which the Holy Spirit settled once for all for the Church 
Catholic on the day of Pentecost, with the result that she has 
always been able to know and declare her mind without am- 
biguity when asked her message. The report of the Anglican 
Commission has not yet been presented: we doubt indeed whether 
it has met more than two or three times, but meanwhile Mr. 
Major, one of the signatories of the “Call,” is busy thinking 
out “a new synthesis.” In a sermon before the University of 
Cambridge on May 1oth he jettisoned much of the Christian 
creed—eternal punishment, the Fall, the Atonement—and made 
optional, so to speak, the resurrection of the body and Scriptural 
inerrancy. “Amo not credo is the Christian creed,” he cried, 
again emphasizing the divorce between mind and will that the 
denial of revelation and of the duty of believing brings about. 
In view of which facts we are amongst those who think the 
Bishop of Winchester “unjustifiably optimistic.” 


In referring to Mr. Churchill’s budget, intro- 

The Servile | duced into the House of Commons on April 
State. 28th, we do not wish to comment on its tech- 

nical aspects but simply to note two significant 

facts. First that an immense scheme of social insurance has 
been incorporated into it for which no financial provision was 
made—a strange intrusion into the functions of the Ministry 
of Health—and secondly that the said scheme goes far beyond 
anything the Labour Government attempted in the direction of 
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Socialism. That such a plan should have been introduced by 
such a vehement anti-Socialist as the Chancellor, and that under 
the auspices of a Conservative Government, shows how com- 
pletely alien to the mind of our politicians is the conception of 
any other industrial system than that under which we live—an 
immense horde of workers dependent for their livelihood on 
wages supplied by the comparatively few in whose hands wealth 
has become concentrated. The new Pensions Scheme is meant 
to mitigate the evils of this system and to make life less intoler- 
able and uncertain for the “ proletariat,” and if it had been intro- 
duced as a temporary expedient, pending some more equitable 
redistribution of the national wealth, one could only applaud the 
attempt. But its effect will be to segregate still more the “Have- 
nots” from the “Haves” and to stereotype the worst evils of capit- 
alism, the unnatural dependence of the property-less multitude 
on a casual means of livelihood. It is true that the scheme is 
on a contributory basis: the worker pays part of the premium 
of the insurance; but the State and industry provide the greater 
part and thus get a firmer grip over the lives of their benefi- 
ciaries. We are drifting slowly but surely towards the Servile 
State, unless, as is possible, the impatient proletariat try shorter 
methods of rectifying the maladjustment of property. 


F If the Prime Minister wishes to bring about 
Seciel Reform 0 co-operation of classes which he is so con- 
versus P ° 
Socialism. stantly and admirably preaching, he must look 
beyond the needs of the moment. To havea 
vast dispossessed class without any “stake in the country,” but, 
partially at least, supported by the State and ever on the verge 
of want, is not healthy for any nation. The immediate needs of 
the situation may call for every sort of eleemosynary treatment 
by the State; we cannot let men starve or go without shelter 
whilst we plan out an ideal distribution of the nation’s resources. 
But apart from the relief of present distress, which Socialism 
would remedy by abolishing private ownership, what is being 
done to remedy the abuses of Capitalism which provide Social- 
ism with its grievances? The present Government was put into 
office that it might show how, under the capitalist system, the 
well-being of all could be secured, and essential justice done to 
all. The one fundamental abuse of the capitalist system con- 
sists in the making of unjust and excessive profits especially in 
goods which must be bought, as necessary for decent living. 
The Food Commission has at length issued its report—a vast 
confusing document, embodying many views—and we hear of 
a Food Council being set up to regulate prices. If some heaven- 
sent genius could devise a means of establishing in every com- 
mercial transaction the old Christian standard of the Just Price, 
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the bulk of our economic woes would vanish. It is covetousness 
that is the rqot of them. The Government must tackle the 
whole question of trusts and monopolies, for it is in them that 
the capitalist system sins against justice. 

There is no time for delay. Summer may mitigate the hard- 
ships of bad housing and unemployment, but the resentment 
at what seems to be Governmental apathy and inaction is an 
accumulative force. Already certain misguided Catholics, in 
spite of the plain teaching of the Church, in spite of the scandal 
of Russia, are advocating Socialism, sans phrase, i.e., the entire 
breaking-up of the system of private ownership. If that be so 
with Christians, however poorly instructed in the tenets of their 
faith, what moderation can we expect in the de-Christianized 


multitudes around us? 
THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


God’s Love for Sinners, Mystery of [Rev. J. P. Arendzen in Catholic 
Gazette, May, 1925, p. 126]. 

“Law,” Ethics of Resistance to [M. Riquet in Etudes, April 20, 1925, 
Pp. 147). 

Living-Wage, Catholic Doctrine on {J. A. O’Brien, Ph.D. in Homiletic 
Review, May, 1925, p. 833). 

Prohibition, Ethics of [J. A. Ryan, D.D. in Catholic World, April, 
May, 1925, p. 31, 145]. 

Socialism condemned for its false doctrines [ Documentation Catholique, 
May 9- 16, 1925, p. 1236: p. 1248). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicans, Our Attitude towards [Correspondence in Catholic Gazette, 
May, 1925, p. 123). 

Convert Rural England first [D. Attwater in Month, June, 1925, p. 509]. 

Historian, The Mission of the Catholic [Rev. P. Guilday, Ph.D., in 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, March, 1925, p. 1]. 

Militarism as taught in School-books [M. Teillard-Chambon in Revue 
des Feunes, May 10, 1925, p. 270). 

Over-Population Bogey [H. Somerville in Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
May, 1925, Pp. 150]. 
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Race-Suicide, Evil results of [Catholic Medical Guardian, April, 1925, 
P- 33). 

Spiritualist Attack on Youth {I. Hernaman in Catholic Woman's Out- 
look, April, 1925, p. 54]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Anti-Catholic Prejudice in Medical History [J. J. Walsh in Catholic 
Medical Guardian, April, 1925, p. 49]. 

Barat, St. M-S. and her Work [A. Brou, S.J., in Etudes, May 5, 1925, 
P. 257]. 

Bolshevism a Universal Danger [C. Radziwill in the Commonweal, April 
22, 1925, p. 653]. 

Catholics and Social Responsibilities [Dom S. Anselm Parker, O.S.B., 
in Month, June, 1925, p. 481]. 

Child Labour Amendment in U.S.A.: Pro and Con [Fortnightly Review, 
April 15, 1925, p. 168]. 

Evolution, On Teaching [Commonweal, April 22, 1925, p. 647]. 

French Catholicism, the Revival of [P. Doncceur in Etudes, May 5, 1925, 
p- 273; Abbé Felix Klein in Catholic World, April, 1925, p. 68]. 

Latin Catholics in Palestine, Status of [Ecclesiastical Review, April, 
1925, Pp- 402]. 

Morals in Education [Bernard Holland in Dudlin Review, April-June, 
1925, Pp. 172]. 

Sadducees, The [J. P. Arendzen, D.D., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
May, 1925, p. 486}. : 

Social Worker, The Case for the [Miss J. M. D. Scott in Inter-Univer- 
sity Magazine, May, 1925, p. 151]. 

Soviet Government, Seven years of [Y. Kologrivov in Etudes, April 20, 
1925, Pp. 206]. 

Spain, Woman’s Movement in [D. de Zulueta in Catholic Woman's 
Outlook, April, 1925, p. 28]. 

White Crusade, The [C. C. Martindale, S.J. : an account of the 
‘White Cross” social and religious organization in Austria, Catholic 
Truth, May, 1925, p. 68]. 

Zionism, Strong condemnation of [R. Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars, May, 
1925, p. 280]. 























REVIEWS 


1—ST. PAUL IN THE ACTS' 


LTHOUGH the issue presented in the title of this work is 

necessarily one that looms large throughout it, we cannot 
see that it dominates it so much as to be the central theme,, 
and a truer idea will doubtless be formed of the book if it be 
considered a study of the whole narrative of the Acts. It is 
in fact a close and painstaking commentary, such as every student 
will be bound to consult. Nor upon the whole can it be called 
other than sane and conservative, for the general tendency is 
to take the evidence very seriously, not to throw it overboard. 
At times, indeed, modern extravagances are here checked by 
a vigorous assertion of what we can hardly call anything else 
but common sense, backed however by well-digested evidence ; 
thus, the appendix to “St. Paul and Hellenistic Religion ” 
(pp. 136—149) seems to us upon the whole an admirable sum- 
ming-up of a difficult subject, and a solid basis for various brief 
remarks about mystery-religions that occur elsewhere. We are 
also relieved to find the author a “ South Galatian” (pp. 236— 
239); although Pére Lagrange recently took his stand upon 
the other side, we cannot look upon the ultimate issue as doubt- 
ful, and the sooner it is reached the better. The Westminster 
Version, at all events, is sound upon the point (in the intro- 
duction to Galatians). 

While we recognize, therefore, much that is valuable in this 
ample treatise, we must also regret to find ourselves opposed 
to it on a large number of questions, great and small. The 
former appear to us to affect the faith, though rather by impli- 
cation than by direct denial; we doubt whether the writer has 
made himself as familiar with St. Paul’s Epistles as he is with 
the Acts, and in any case he is totally out of sympathy with St. 
Paul's thought and doctrine. At the best he leaves us in doubt 
as to his attitude upon points that were as fundamental to St. 
Paul as they are fundamental to-day, and much too vital to be 
left unresolved in any history or estimate of the Acts. 

And we feel that the writer gives too much rein to sheer in- 
genuity to be perfectly trustworthy in his conclusions; his “ per- 
sonal equation” asserts itself in this way with disconcerting re- 
iteration. To give one example: on p. 232 he asserts that “ the 
whole passage, Acts xv. I-5, is misunderstood, if the demand 
of verse 5 [that the Gentile converts should observe the Mosaic 


1 St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem. By the Rev. Wilfred L. Knox, M.A. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. Pp. xxviii. 396. Price, 18s. net. 1925. 
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law] is regarded as the same as that of verse 1” [that they 
should be circumcized]. And St. Paul’s victory in this regard 
at the Council of Jerusalem is represented as largely due to the 
blunder of the Pharisee converts in demanding, not merely cir- 
cumcision, but the observance of “the whole Mosaic system as 
interpreted by the Pharisees” (p.225). But this sharp dis- 
tinction between a demand for more rigid and for less rigid 
Mosaic observance has really no certain evidence to back it, 
and greatly obscures the whole issue; circumcision was signifi- 
cant and even crucial, but its wider implications were well 
understood by both parties to the controversy. 

Other questions we might bring up, but they would take too 
long to discuss. The despatch of Saul and Barnabas from 
Antioch, for example, becomes a counter-measure to Phari- 
saic-Christian pressure from Jerusalem (pp. 191—198); and 
the relations of St. Paul to the Corinthian Church are terribly 
entangled, ending in “a complete success” (p. 334) for the 
Apostle that is staged with the same melodramatic superfluities 
as his “ complete victory” (p. 227) at the Council of Jerusalem. 
St. Paul was a passionate oriental; he was far more, but he was 
that by his very nature, which the grace of God heroized— 
deified, rather—without crushing. And he had to deal with 
other passionate orientals, both saints and sinners; nay, the Gen- 
tiles had their passions too, though such passions are of less 
consequence in the story of the Acts than those of Christian 
and unconverted Jews. Too often the placid Western scholar . 
sees calculated policy, without allowing for exuberant emotion. 
However, it is the divine element itself that calls most urgently 
for more generous treatment in the book before us. 


2—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS! 


P ] SHE great work of Devivier has long been a classic in 

France. Originally published in 1888, it has run through 
twenty editions and is still in demand. Father Sasia, S.J., of 
the Californian Province, as long ago as 1903 translated the 
book, with many amplifications and adaptations to suit English- 
speaking readers, and almost simultaneously another version was 
issued in the United States by the pen of an American Bishop. 
What has become of the latter we do not know, but Father 
Sasia has found it necessary to issue another edition of his trans- 
lation, collated with the sixteenth French edition, and once more 
adapted and augmented with a view to intellectual conditions in 


1Christian Apologetics: a Rational Exposition and Defense of the Catholic 
Religion. By the Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Translated, edited and augmented 
by Rev. J. Sasia, S.J. New, extensively improved, edition. London: Herder. 
Two Vols. Pp. xxii, 569; xxv, 502. 25s. net. 
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the English-speaking world. The publishers do not hesitate 
to call it “an almost entirely new production,” and, as evidence 
of its growth, the two volumes total over 300 more pages than 
the former edition contained. Father Sasia has made each 
volume complete in itself for greater convenience of class use. 
The first is concerned, roughly, with God and Revelation, the 
second with the Church, and each has its own index. 

Truth is ever the same, but error is constantly changing. 
Consequently, it is always necessary to elaborate new methods 
of defending truth against new varieties of attack. Father Sasia 
has not lost sight of this fact in redrafting this edition, and has 
kept reasonably up-to-date. His treatment inclines throughout 
to the conservative side—the reaction from the blatant material- 
ism of the nineteenth century has not yet spent itself across the 
Atlantic,—and the speculations and theories of non-Catholic 
scientists and critics are generally dealt with in a polemic spirit. 
It is not sufficiently recognized that the “modern mind” has 
lost, in losing the traditional philosophy of Catholicism, not a 
little of its power of apprehending truth, of seeing inevitable 
logical inferences and of feeling the weight of evidence. Some 
men have tampered so with the instrument of knowledge that 
they have made it, in their own case, less reliable. Such men 
can't believe, because in effect they can’t reason. They are to 
be pitied rather than anathematized. 

However, Father Sasia shows that he is well acquainted 
with all objections against the Catholic faith and, in the space at 
his command, he has marshalled his refutations skilfully. These 
two volumes will prove an invaluable store-house of instruction 
for the growing number of Catholic Evidence lecturers and 
should be very useful for the Religious Doctrine Classes of 
Schools. 


3—TRUE HISTORY' 


HE Catholic public have heard rumours for some time 
past that Mr. Hilaire Belloc was writing a History of Eng- 
land and have consequently been looking forward with eagerness 
to its appearance. No Catholic since Lingard has attempted the 
work on anything like the same scale, for the new History will 
run to four large 8vo. volumes of nearly 400 pages each. Hither- 
to Catholic students of history, taking up the past of their own 
country, have had to view it through non-Catholic or often anti- 
Catholic spectacles, to see it reflected from minds distorted, con- 
sciously or not, by ingrained prejudice against their religion. 
1A History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. I. B.c. 55—a.D. 1066. 
London: Methuen. Pp. xii. 373. Price, 15s. n. 
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They have had to allow for the Protestant or infidel “ personal 
equation” of the historian. From that bias, at any rate, the new 
work will be free. Englishman though he is and devoted to 
his country, Mr. Belloc will tell its story as it appears to one 
who recognizes to the full the providential réle exercised by the 
Church in the history of nations, and surveys the past with that 
broad international outlook which belongs to the genuine Catho- 
lic. There is no fear that, in Mr. Belloc’s hands, the fortunes 
of the English people will be regarded in isolation from con- 
tinental influences nor, again, that the qualities which enabled 
this remote race, hanging on the fringe of the ancient civilization, 
to grow in strength and culture, and to dominate “regions Cesar 
never knew,” will escape due recognition. Mr. Belloc is used 
to wide generalizations: he sees the wood all the while, how- 
ever numerous the trees. 

This is evident from the sketch of his work which he gives 
us in the preface to his first volume. He tries to combine, he 
tells us, “ considerable detail of narrative and date with the pre- 
sence of general theses,” #.e., with great fundamental principles 
and facts, of which he mentions three—‘ that religion is the de- 
termining force of society; that the inhabitants of this island 
were never greatly changed in stock by any invasion; that its 
institutions derive not from an imaginary barbaric German 
ancestry, but from Roman and recorded civilization.” This last 
“these,” we may recall, was elaborated in his previous volume 
“Europe and the Faith,” and excited adverse but not destructive. 
criticism from the Teutonic school of historians. With these 
underlying conceptions Mr. Belloc arranges his material as fol- 
lows. His first volume takes us to the Conquest. In the second 
he considers the Catholic England of the Middle Ages, “con- 
tinental in culture, French in language,” and closed by the fear- 
ful physical catastrophe of the Black Death. The third volume 
will be concerned with the Reformation and its consequences up 
to the “Dutch Invasion of 1688,” and, finally, the fourth will 
deal with modern England ending with the Boer War. It is 
the first volume which is now before us, and its period gives 
ample scope for the exercise of Mr. Belloc’s genius for seizing 
upon the underlying causes of events, and co-ordinating them 
in an intelligible whole. True to his thesis he begins with 
“Pagan England"”—a period of 464 years wherein England was 
first discovered by the Mediterranean civilization, and then con- 
quered and governed by Rome. Then he comes to Catholic 
England, the period previous to the Norman Conquest which 
he calls the “Dark Ages,” and which begins with a curious 
“gap” of two centuries after the recall of the legionaries, during 
which there is little historical record. In that interval the 
island changed from a single Roman province to a medley of 
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little local States, founded by invaders from across the sea. 
These were succeeded by the similar but less effective Danish 
pirate excursions, which finally were put an end to by Alfred 
the Great. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the ease 
and perspicuity with which Mr. Belloc ranges over this tangled 
scene, dealing now with the fortunes of the Empire of which 
England was a province, now with the growth of Christianity, 
which became the salt of that Empire's civilization, delighting 
in those topographical details of which his knowledge of phy- 
sical England makes him a master, and demolishing error after 
error in caustic footnotes, which are not the least interesting 
part of his work. He is as readable as Green and much more 
accurate. 

All the same Mr. Belloc has his “personal equation” too, 
which may be more evident in later volumes. He is an economist 
as well as an historian. He is an amateur of the art of fighting. 
His views on whatever topic never lack clearness nor force. 
His tastes and predilections will naturally colour his narrative, 
but never, we are convinced, to the substantial distorting of 
truth. He can give reasons for the faith that is in him, even 
though there be reasons on the other side. Catholics will re- 
joice, especially those who have to teach history, that a Catholic 
of learning and literary skill has entered the lists so effectively 
against the venerable but very vulnerable Protestant tradition. 


4—THE CRUISE OF THE “NONA”? 


ERE is another Path to Rome—more than one dared to 

hope for. Many years have passed since the author set 
out on pilgrimage from the Nancy Gate of Toul, grande humani 
aevi spatium, but the years have added to the ripe experience 
and wisdom of one who far beyond his fellows has seen the 
cities of men and learned, alas! their mind; many, too, the woes 
he has suffered in his heart, and of all these, beginning where 
he wills, he now tells us. The book is an Odyssey, a tale of 
the sea: 


So I have given this book a name: “The Cruise of the 
‘Nona.’” Had I called it “The Cargo” I might be nearer 
my intention. At any rate, I am now off to sail the English 
seas again and to pursue from thought to thought and from 
memory to memory such things as have occupied one human 
soul, and of these some will be of profit to one man and 
some to another, and most, I suppose, to none at all. 


1 By Hilaire Belloc. London ; Constable and Co. Pp. xiv., 348. Price, 15s. net. 
VOL. CXLV, KK 
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The wise reader will find abundant profit, now becalmed, 
now running before the wind, now fighting for life in the tides 
of Bardsey. Here is all the old exuberance, chastened perhaps, 
if one compares the dedication to Mr. Maurice Baring with the 
“Praise of this book” which opened the Path to Rome. Here, 
too, is the same raillery, irony and scorn of scorn. Ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat? Nothing but the triple-hided conceit 
of the British public and the British Press, ready always to 
acclaim the writer and reject the thinker, as if the thought were 
not everything here and style only the outcome of its vigour and 
lucidity. For Mr. Belloc is a most serious thinker and will 
not let the British public away from the things that matter, 
above all, the Faith, the Church, 


the Thing which is the core and soul of all our history for 
fifteen hundred years and on into the present time; the 
Continuator of all our Pagan origins, transformed, bap- 
tized, illumined; the matrix of such culture as we still 
retain. For any European not to know the elements of 
that affair is to be in blind ignorance of all his making 
and therefore of his self. Yet it is perfectly true that the 
Englishman or Scotsman, cultivated to excess, saturated 
with the knowledge of all he thinks there is to know, fatigued 
and cynical after too much sounding of the world, says 
things with regard to that great affair which show him to 
be as little acquainted with its essentials as he might be 
with another planet. 

Or again: 

There is upon the one side (everywhere except in Eng- 
land) a now large, a believing and a coherent Catholic 
body; there is upon the other side the mood of which I 
have spoken—the mood in which it is even thought worse 
to be cruel to an animal than to a man; the mood in which 
the existence and nature of the human soul are contentedly 
or discontentedly left aside as undiscoverable; the mood 
in which the most fundamental institutions of society may 
be questioned or denied; the mood in which the fixity of 
marriage is universally abandoned and in which property 
has no longer a reasoned moral right. 

But we leave the reader to the “fine miscellaneous feeding” 
of the book, in which Mr. Belloc discourses “de rebus omnibus 
el quibusdam alits.” Many perhaps will find him more interest- 
ing when he gets away from his enemies and gives them peace 
for a season, the dons and their foolishness, the journalists and 
their servitude, the placemen and their rascality. Hear him 
on the qualities of a perfect prose style, where he surely speaks 
asa master. What could be better than this? 
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You are told that it is good prose, for instance, to have 
as few adjectives as possible. That is nonsense. It is 
good prose to have as many adjectives as you need and zo 
more. You are told as a sort of eleventh commandment 
never to split an infinitive; the rule is that of an excellent 
master of English, the late Professor Ker, who adds, ‘except 


when euphony demands it.” . . . We are told that prose 
must never be emphatic or excited or this or that or the 
other. All that is nonsense. Prose must be emphatic 


when special emphasis is to be expressed, and so forth. 
But certainly the character of good prose is the subordina- 
tion of everything in it to the end which is the expression 
of what you have to say; and that is the distinction between 
good prose and rhetoric and verse. For in rhetoric and 
in verse the end is the emotion you desire, non-rationally, 
to excite, but in prose the end is rational, presentation, narra- 
tion or statement of thesis: nothing more. 


This is excellent doctrine and an example of Mr. Belloc’s 
prose, which at its best is a singularly perfect prose, moving with 
the combined strength, ease and grace which belongs to all right 
action. He names Mr.Gosse and Dean Inge as masters of a 
perfect prose. We put Mr. Belloc himself far above either. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HE Conference of Higher Studies and the Cambridge Summer School 

are now well-established institutions in England. The records of similar 
conferences abroad bear testimony to the vitality of Catholic philosophical 
and theological studies. In Divas Thomas (May, 1924, January, 1925; 
Marietti: 7lire) we have accounts of such congresses in nearly every 
European country. We notice, amongst others, a summary of the Cos- 
mological Conference at Rome in which a certain “P. Leslie-Walcker”™ 
appears to have taken a prominent part. Articles in the periodical are 
naturally centred round St. Thomas, but they are thoroughly modern in 
outlook. Cf. “ Einstein and St. Thomas,” by P. Urbano; “ Einstein and 
Metaphysics,” by P. Petrone; both articles are severely critical. 

The centenary celebrations of St. Thomas have also produced a stout 
volume Miscellania Tomista (Estudis Franciscans, Barcelona: to pesetes), 
containing some twenty articles on St. Thomas and his teaching and on 
the history of Thomism. 

It is.with a certain disappointment that we notice that the twentieth 
volume of the great Dominican translation of the “Summa,” which we 
hoped would have been a modern index to the previous nineteen, turns 
out to be an Index to Biblical, Patristic and Other Authorities Quoted 
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(B.O. and W.: 12s.), useful no doubt to Biblical and Patristic students, but 
of little interest to the general reader, who must only hope for a twenty- 
first volume devoted to Ais needs. 

It was highly desirable that, like other authors of moral treatises, 
Father Thomas Slater should re-issue his admirable Manual of Moral 
Theology (B.O. and W.: 2 vols., 25s.), with all the changes necessitated 
by the variations of positive Church Law contained in the New Code. 
The book, previously published in America, has been entirely reprinted 
by its English publishers, who by the use of a more closely-printed 
page, have got more matter into a fewer number of pages, and have 
been able to include Father Slater's illuminating “Short History of Moral 
Theology ” in the second volume. As the only treatise of the sort in Eng- 
lish the work should do much to clear away \prejudice regarding Catholic 
teaching amongst those outside the Catholic tradition. 


BIBLICAL. 


Father Coleridge, S.J., had a saying to the effect that the best com- 
mentators on the Gospels were the Evangelists themselves, i.e., that no 
amount of study of what had been written about the Gospels could 
compensate for neglect of the Sacred Text. That has been the con- 
viction inspiring the Rev. J. M. Simon, O.S.M., in the production of his 
Scripture Manual (Herder: 12s. net), the first volume containing a 
“General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures” and “ Special Intro- 
ductions to the Books of the Old Testament,” has just been issued. His 
work is, therefore, “directed to the Interpretation of Biblical Revelation,” 
rather than in overthrowing once more, or at any rate attacking, the 
arguments of those who deny its very existence. Father Simon does not 
depreciate the work of other scholars engaged in repelling such assaults: 
on the contrary, he reckons, somewhat optimistically, that they have been 
so successful that scholars can turn again with profit to the study of the 
sacred books themselves. He considers the orthodox positions sub- 
stantially established and devotes himself mainly to exegesis, not, of 
course, of the text, but of the date, occasion, history, etc., of the various 
books. Yet he does not refrain from occasionally assailing “ higher 
critics” in language which would hardly be justified if they were mani- 
festly insincere—a polemical style which makes neither for conviction 
nor édification. The introductory matter is very full, and gives the stu- 
dent all that he needs to approach the subject with success and profit. He 
might, however, when explaining the difficulties suggested by the account 
of the Deluge have treated the mystery of the Tower of Babel similarly. 
The labours and decisions of the Biblical Commission are kept in view 
throughout. It is probably because he is dealing with the O.T. and be- 
cause the “ Westminster Version,” so far, is concerned with the N.T., 
that Father Simon makes no mention in his account of the various “ Ver- 
sions’’ of this courageous attempt to provide English readers with the 
Bible in a “readable” form. 

A re-issue of Madame Cecilia’s well-known Scripture manual, The 
Acts of the Apostles (B.O. and W.: 8s. 6d.), shows that, after nearly a 
score of years, it is still found helpful by pupils and teachers in our 
schools. The arrangement, whereby the needs of more advanced pupils 
are provided for, in a second book bound with the first, is preserved 
in this issue, as also the printing of the Vulgate text in parallel columns 
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with the Douay. All that the student can require, except indeed various 
maps, is therefore to be found within a single pair of covers. 


APOLOGETIC. 


A vast amount of useful matter for Church defence and for that 
thorough understanding of Catholic doctrine which is its foundation is 
to be found in the 160 pages of Catholic Evidence Training Outlines 
(C.T.S.: 2s.), compiled by Miss Maisie Ward, one of the Guild’s earliest 
and most efficient workers. The book is divided into “General In- 
structions for Guild Speakers,’ which is the outcome of wide experience, 
and is very shrewd and practical, and two “Courses in Apologetics” 
for junior and senior speakers respectively. The matter is very thor- 
oughly thought out and well-divided, and an adequate bibliography is 
provided for each section. But what is most likely to be serviceable is 
the series of difficulties in the form of questions wherewith each exposition 
is closed. These are invaluable as testing the reality of one’s grasp of doc- 
trine, for they are often both plausible and subtle. We can imagine the 
book being of great use in our schools and colleges, yes, and in our 
theological seminaries as well, which cannot but benefit by knowing 
what the man in Hyde Park is thinking of the history and dogmas of 
the Church. 

CANON Law. 


In his volume, Rights and Duties of Ordinaries According to the Code 
and Apostolic Faculties (Herder: 10s. 6d. net), Father Augustine, O.S.B., 
the author of a complete commentary on the Code of Canon Law, has 
brought together what the Code has about the privileges, rights and duties 
of “Ordinaries,” especially “local Ordinaries.” In a learned introduc- 
tion, he gives an historical account of the episcopate, and then passes 
to follow the order of the Code. Father Augustine's great erudition is 
shown, especially in the first part of the book which deals at greater length 
with the explanation of the Canons than does the latter portion. It is a 
pity that the Canons dealt with are not more frequently noted explicitly. 
The absence of the number of the Canon makes it more difficult to refer to 
the book to see what line is taken on,a particular Canon. The book should 
prove useful to those for whom it is written, though at times they will 
feel the need of a fuller explanation. It would have been well to have 
made clear the position of an episcopal law or decree against which the 
objection is made that it is ultra vires, or too difficult. Or again to have 
called more attention to the fact that where a case is certain, a bishop may 
punish without keeping to the formalities of a trial. 

A certain number of inaccuracies might be pointed out, e.g., on page 
32 the author implies that a metropolitan may in some cases accept 
a “recourse” against a disciplinary measure of one of his suffragans. 
As is well known all such “recourses” must go to Rome. The wording 
of Canon 445 about the appointment of “ vicars forane” is much stronger 
than the book implies, page 170. There is an order and no mere insinua- 
tion., It would be interesting, too, to know what Canonists in the United 
States think of the statement (page 70) that the special concursus intro- 
duced for irremovable rectors is of obligation before the appointment of 
irremovable parish priests. Father Augustine’s statement looks like a 
specimen of arguing from case to case. The Consistorial decree of August 
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Ist, 1919, is not given correctly. That document dealing with the changes 
made necessary by the Code says that a decree of erection is required 
when a new parish is set up. The letter of the apostolic delegate at 
Washington cannot therefore be quoted as giving a general rule. Is it 
wise to confine the term “nun” to one who belongs to an Order, seeing 
that the term is universally used of all women religious? 

It must be gratifying to Father Vermeersch, S.J., and Father Creusen, 
S.J., to know that the first edition of 4,000 copies of their commentary on 
the Code of Canon Law has been sold out. A second edition of the first 
volume was published last year. The second volume—Epitome Juris 
Canonici cum commentariis ad Scholas et ad usum privatum: Tomus II.: 
Editio altera auctior et emendatior (H. Dessain: 20 francs)—followed this 
year. This volume contains an explanation of the third book of the Code, 
i.e., deals with Canons 726-1551. The success of the work confirms 
the opinion of those who think that this commentary has an assured 
place among the best. It is, considering the amount of matter dealt 
with, comparatively short in bulk and therefore very concise in style 
and yet it does try to help the student by a clear discussion of the meaning 
of the Canons and their application to practical cases. The section on 
marriage has been re-arranged and now follows more closely the order 
of the Code. A student in doubt as to the meaning of a Canon will gener- 
ally get real help from the book. It can therefore be recommended with 
confidence to one who wishes for a reliable commentary which is not too 
expensive and not too big. 





DEVOTIONAL, 


Dr. William Godfrey in The Young Apostle (B.O. and W.: 5s.), a series 
of conferences for Church students, discusses with insight and fervour 
the fundamental virtues of the Sacerdotal State, and shows how they may 
be practised from the first by those aiming at the priesthood, by the use 
of the various means of enlightenment and grace at the disposal of the 
Seminarian. 

It has often been remarked that there is little or nothing about the 
Blessed Virgin in Thomas 4 Kempis’s golden book, “ De Imitatione 
Christi.” Whatever be the reason, that omission is certainly not due 
to the lack of devotion on the part of the author to the Immaculate 
Mother. As if to put this fact beyond doubt, Father J. Mercator has 
collected from the various authentic writings of Thomas Que de Beata 
Maria Virgine passim scripsit (B.O. and W.: 5s.), a beautiful little prose 
and verse anthology of passages devoted to the praise and veneration 
of Our Lady written in that easy and eloquent medizval Latin which was 
just as much “alive” as, and even more flexible than, was the Roman 
tongue in classical times. A delicious book to dip into, for anywhere one 
may meet with a jewel of piety carefully wrought. Father Joannes Mer- 
cator is to be congratulated on this result of his devotion and zeal. 

Father Alexander, O.F.M., has written, in Honour thy Mother (B.0. 
and W.: 1s. 6d.), a series of devout commentaries on the life and office 
of Our Lady as portrayed in the Gospels and Christian tradition, justify- 
ing by reason and revelation the place she holds in the Church and the 
Catholic home, and exposing the attempts to belittle God’s Mother which 
are the disgrace of the sects. 

Most cultivated people have read St. Augustine’s “ Confessions,” fewer 
perhaps his “ De Civitate Dei,” and there the acquaintance of the non- 
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theological world with one of the master-minds of humanity ceases. 
Father Joseph Rickaby’s Readings from St. Augustine on the Psalms 
(B.O. and W.: 6s.) will show how much it has missed. The Saint's 
Enarrationes are a revelation, not so much of the meaning of Scripture, 
as of his own mentality. They form a sort of spiritual common-place 
book, wherein St. Augustine set the thoughts suggested by the inspired 
words. Extracts from these “ lights in prayer,”’ as they might be called, 
Father Rickaby has carefully translated, with just a few elucidatory 
comments as footnotes, now qualifying the Saint’s meaning, now com- 
paring his view with later theological developments, now applying his 
teaching to modern conditions. The book cannot fail to create or increase 
a taste for the study of St. Augustine. 

Even in Paschal time thoughts of our Lord’s sufferings are not out of 
place. We appreciate His glory better by the contrast with His “ exinani- 
tion.” And so the fine reprint of Tauler’s Meditations on the Life and 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d.), translated by 
Dr. Cruickshank, and originally edited in 1904 by Father B. Wilberforce, 
O.P., can be recommended to all who desire to understand these suffer- 
ings and profit by them. The book is full of fervour which cannot fail 
to be transmitted to the devout reader. 

The Conferences collected in the little book Sponsa Verbi (Sands: 
2s. 6d.) were preached to some Benedictine nuns by the late Dom C. 
Marmion of Maredsous and taken down by his hearers. They have the 
widest application to all consecrated souls, and, inspired as they are 
by St. Bernard on the Canticles, exhibit Dom Columba’s knowledge of 
Scripture and deep ascetical experience. 

Only lately we reviewed the life of Mother Clare Fey, the foundress of 
the “ Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus.” The book, entitled The 
Practice of Mother Clare Fey (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), is intended to em- 
phasize the chief spiritual lesson of that life—that sanctity is to be attained, 
not by extraordinary actions or enterprises, but by a perfect use of the 
ordinary means of grace. What the holy religious seized upon as the 
chief means of sanctification was the Holy Eucharist, whereby she en- 
deavoured to remain in constant communion with God our Lord, not only 
by daily reception, but also by continued recollection during the day. 
The practice reminds one of the last meditation in the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, wherein the soul is taught to see and love God every- 
where. 

Father Semple, S.J., has translated part of a treatise on Perfect 
Happiness by the Ven. Leonard Lessius, calling it The Virtues Awakened 
(Herder: 2s. 6d.). It deals with Prayer and the fundamental virtues, 
describing how they are to be esteemed and exercised, and is written with 
all the vigorous simplicity characteristic of the author. 

It was an admirable idea of Father Allan Ross, of the London Oratory, 
to illustrate the character of St. Francis of Sales by a description of the 
genesis of his chief work and a commentary on its contents. Saint 
Francis of Sales and the Introduction to a Devout Life (B.O. and W.: 
3s. 6d.) give one on this account a better idea of the spirit and method 
of the Saint than a full-length biography, and it should send many to the 
Devout Life itself, newly and worthily translated in the “ Orchard Book " 
series by Father Ross. 

A book, invaluable for times of retreat and always useful, has been 
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published by Father Robert Eaton, of the Birmingham Oratory, called 
The Sanctuary of Strength (Sands: 6s. net). It is an elaboration of the 
text—“ Our Sufficiency is from God,” with illustrations drawn from the 
Old and New Testament, and presented with much force and freshness. 
Whilst consoling those who fail, these practical considerations show the 
hidden causes of failure and encourage to fresh effort. 

The sixth of the dainty ‘“ Orchard Books” series issued by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne at 5s. and 7s. 6d. is devoted to Whyt- 
ford’s translation of The Imitation of Christ, edited with notes and an 
introduction by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. For those who cannot 
read the original, this is perhaps the best English translation, flowing 
much more freely and melodiously than Challoner’s. 

How deep-seated and almost “primitive” is the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart in the tradition of the Church is evidenced by the compilation of 
Medieval Devotions to the Sacred Heart (B.O. and W.: 4s.), which Father 
Richstatter, S.J., has taken from his larger work on the same subject. 
The various prayers, simple and fervent, are arranged under various 
headings according to their character—for each day in the week, for the 
twelve First Fridays, for each day in June, etc. Amongst the treasures 
discovered is a series of promises on behalf of .those who practise this 
devotion, somewhat like those made to St. Margaret Mary and anticipat- 
ing them by over a century. 

The multiplication of Missals for the laity is a pleasing sign of that 
liturgical revival which is so essential for the true progress of the faith. 
The latest, which has been compiled under the direction of Abbot Cabrol 
of Farnborough, is called The Liturgical Prayer Book (Herder: 5s. net) 
and contains Mass and Vespers for all Sundays and feast-days, Prime, 
and Compline as morning and night prayers, the Ritual of the Sacra- 
ments and various Devotions, Hymns, etc., a wonderful compendium of 
about 1,000 pages in all, yet not much bigger than an ordinary prayer- 
book. 

Ramén Lull was a Franciscan mystical writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, whose works included a prose romance, “ Blanquerna,” the story 
of a holy man who resigned the papacy, became a hermit and acquired 
the art of Contemplation. Two little books, The Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved (see Tuk Monts, January, 1924, p.g1) and The Art of 
Contemplation (S.P.C.K.: 3s.6d. net), have been compiled from the 
“Romance” by Mr. E. Allison Peers, of Liverpool University, and it is 
the second of these that we have in hand. The translation is from the 
original Catalan, which it follows very closely, the critical text of the 
“Comissio Editora Lulliana’’ being employed. This, the first transla- 
tion into English of the work of a mystic, who had a method of his own 
for the practical guidance of those who wished to acquire the art of 
mental prayer, has a value over and above that of the many works of 
the kind which are being made accessible to the ordinary man, inasmuch 
as it is the fruit of experience. It should be read side by side with “The 
Book of the Lover and the Beloved,” as the one illustrates the other. 
Lull, as we know, was the author of a number of scientific treatises, 
and the intellectual mingles with the affective in his method of contem- 
plating the Mysteries of Faith. 

It is to be questioned whether The Hymn of Life (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), 
translated by Alan G. McDougall, from the original French of Canon De 
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Baets, will appeal to the taste of English readers. The get-up of the book 
suggests a poem—a suggestion fostered by the title. As a matter of fact, 
we have a spiritual treatise in which the author gives emotional expression 
to the truth which he is expounding, occasionally in a manner better 
suited to the pulpit than to cold print—but then, the title has prepared 
us for something different from an ordinary prose work. The book 
combines in its external style the ornamental with the practical. 

There is much beauty and devotion in the Psalms, alike in thought 
and word; yet it is not always easy to lay hold of the fruit to be gained 
from these inspired outpourings. Our present English Catholic trans- 
lation is a poor one, and even for those who understand Latin the official 
version in that language is not St. Jerome’s translation from the Hebrew, 
but a far inferior version from the Greek Septuagint. And behind all 
this lies the fact that so little of what is most distinctive in our faith— 
such as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation and Redemption 
— is to be found there, at all events, in anything like explicit form. Never- 
theless, the Rev. A. G. Mortimer’s Outlines on the Book of Psalms, for 
Meditations and Sermons (Longmans: gs. net), bears witness to the fact 
that helpful thoughts of various kinds are really there in plenty, for it 
offers short meditations upon nearly all the Psalms, carefully worked 
out and rich in suggestion. Nor have we noticed anything in the body 
of the volume to which a Catholic would take exception; what betrays 
the Anglican is chiefly the reference at the beginning to Anglican litur- 
gical use. St. Ignatius’ “ Foundation” in the Spiritual Exercises is aptly 
brought in (p.178), and St.Francis Xavier's work upon the foreign mis- 
sions (p. 163), and the Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine’s Commentary upon 
the Psalms (p.188, where Psalm cxvi. should be cxiv.); we even have 
an allusion to “the Eucharistic sacrifice" (p.103). We trust that the 
success of the work will be such as to embolden the author to bring out 
the other volume which he is already contemplating. 

The author of Zhe degrees of the Spiritual Life is an authority from 
whom a work on the mystical state may be taken as something more than 
an aspect of a controversial subject. In The Mystical State, its Nature and 
Phases, Pére Sandreau aims at giving “a faithful summary of the teach- 
ing of the true doctors of mysticism.” He ascribes the diversity of 
learned opinion on the subject to the conception in the individual mind 
of what the mystical state actually is; whether it be the outcome of graces 
which are supplementary—such as miracles, visions, etc.—or, of those 
eminent graces which are granted by God to faithful and generous Chris- 
tians for their perfection and sanctification. Holding with St. Francis of 
Sales that contemplation is the child of love, Pére Sandreau adheres to 
the second of these two opinions and contends that holy contemplation, 
with its mystical graces is the normal term of the spiritual life, the end 
and goal (quoting St. Francis of Sales) to which all its exercises tend. 
This is the traditional doctrine, as it is upheld by quotations from the 
Fathers of the Church, St. Bonaventure, St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross, and others. The chapter on “the elements which constitute the 
mystical state” is a useful guide to a right valuation of elements which 
more modern writers have made essential characteristics of the mystical 
state. In writing of “the phases of the mystical state,” the author points 
out the difficulty of classification, and deprecates the “graduated lad- 
der” of writers of more recent times. Here Pére Sandreau has an illum- 
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inating remark to make on ecstasy: “The mystical state is essentially 
interior and hidden, and there is no exterior characteristic enabling its 
intensity to be measured with certainty. Thus, ecstasy is a phase of 
the mystical state but . . . we cannot see therein a determined degree of 
the mystical ascent, still less can it be said that ecstasy takes place when 
the soul arrives at a certain degree of light and love.’ It is impossible 
in a short review to give an idea of the comprehensive nature of this 
work. Such questions as the pertinent: “where does the ‘extraordinary’ 
begin in the spiritual life?’’ which opens the chapter on “ Differences 
between the Ascetical and Mystical states"’ bespeak an answer to which 
every student of the subject will turn with eagerness. For soundness 
and equilibrium no better treatise, taking the subject with its modern 
bearings, could be desired, for the learned author steers clear, both of 
the tendency to regard any Christian who can say the “ Pater noster"’ with 
faith as one of the mystics, and of that which demands an outward sign— 
an ecstasy, a vision, a revelation—of a state which is “essentially interior 
and hidden.” The work is admirably translated by one whose initials— 
D.M.B.—only are given. It is published by Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, price: 6s. A volume of moderate bulk and possessing 
the convenience of an index, not always to be found in our hastily pro- 
duced volumes of to-day. 


HISTORICAL. 


Ever since the Armistice Signor Francesco Nitti has been indicting 
the policy of the Allies as expressed in the Treaty of Versailles and other- 
where. Nitti signed that Treaty as Prime Minister of Italy, but he depre- 
cates being charged with helping to formulate it or with approving it. He 
saw in it the assumption by France of the militarism which had caused 
the war. He had no sympathy with the spirit of vindictiveness which it . 
embodied. As soon as he retired from office he .set about exposing it. 
He wrote “ Peaceless Europe,” then subsequently “The Decadence of 
Europe,”’ and now he completes his trilogy of denunciation by publishing 
They Make a Desert (Dent and Sons: tos. 6d. net), devoted almost en- 
tirely to attacking the policy associated with M. Poincaré. Its argument is 
addressed to the United States, to the denial by which of responsibility 
for the Treaty he ascribes much of its disastrous effect. Although, like 
all tendencious writing, Signor Nitti’s book produces its effect by ignor- 
ing other points of view and contradictory evidence, he has brought 
together, nevertheless, a mass of evidence which makes still more doubt- 
ful the justice of Versailles, and still more necessary the abandonment 
of any pretence of “punishing” an adversary who cannot be hurt without 
hurting friends as well. Signor Nitti’s ideas of what is necessary to 
restore to Europe a real and permanent peace, expressed on pp. 250 sqq., 
are worthy of consideration by all who wish the reign of law to be sub- 
stituted for the rule of force in international relations. He rightly begins 
by recommending drastic reduction of armaments. 

The Talbot Press, Ltd., Dublin, has published an edition of Dr. J. J. 
Walsh's valuable work, The World’s Debt to the Catholic Church (és. 
net), lately reviewed in these columns. It forms a convenient summary 
of the many volumes of historical research that Dr. Walsh has published, 
and should be especially useful in the higher classes of our schools and 
colleges. 
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We are told by the Bishop of Gloucester in the Preface to The Anglican 
Revival—Studies in the Oxford Movement (Longmans: 16s. net), by the 
Rev. Yngve Brilioth, D.Ph., that the author is a “foreigner” and a 
Lutheran. We may on that account expect to find a further stimulant 
to our interest than the subject-matter itself would provide. Not, of 
course, that the Oxford Movement is uninteresting, but it is always 
useful to hear the opinion, on a great Religious ‘Movement, of one who 
is in a position to stand apart from the scene of action, and tell ms 
simply and candidly what are his own thoughts on the situation. Nor 
in this respect are we disappointed with Dr. Brilioth’s work; more especi- 
ally as he himself must needs be well acquainted with the Ritualistic 
Movement among the Lutherans of our own day. Indeed, it is his Lord- 
ship of Gloucester who surprises us when he writes of Cardinal New- 
man that “ He passed from Anglicanism to Rome in the hopes of getting 
a stronger authority in Rome, but the study of his later life makes it quite 
clear [italics ours) that the Roman position also did not satisfy him, and 
so we have the ‘Grammar of Assent,’ and the attempt to find a wider 
basis for religious truth.” If such a statement as this—expressly con- 
tradicted as it was by Newman himself—were true to fact, it would 
only make us lament the Cardinal's short-sightedness in not writing a 
“Grammar of Discontent"! The distinction which the author makes 
in his Introduction between the words “Ecclesia Anglicana” and the 
“English Church” (as understood in the Middle Ages) is no true dis- 
tinction: the one is merely a translation of the other. Similarly we should 
seek in vain to-day for a distinction between the “ Anglican Church” and 
the “Church of England”: they are synonymous terms. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We have been able only to glance at the proof-sheets of what the 
author calls “the third edition, fifth impression” of his great biography, 
Father William Doyle, S.J. (Longmans), a work which has done 
more than any other publication of modern days to revive the apprecia- 
tion and practice of Christian asceticism in the Church, not only here but 
abroad, wherever its numerous translations have penetrated. We shall 
say no more now, pending a review when the book appears, than that 
Professor O’Rahilly in his Introduction deals faithfully and trenchantly 
with all his critics—some of the least appreciative of whom, strangely 
enough, were Catholics—and that the masterly appendix, called “An 
Apology for Saints,” which gave such additional value to the second 
edition, has been incorporated in the text. The Zife is thus not a mere 
biography but, as the author rightly points out, a “Spiritual Study,” 
and as such it will long continue in this fine definitive edition its holy 
and salutary apostolate. 

Amongst the authentic experiences of Spiritualists are testimonies 
to the existence of God and even to the truth of the Catholic religion; this 
is in accord with the Catholic view that though some of the manifesta- 
tions may be due to evil spirits, they are still necessarily under the con- 
trol of God’s providence and cannot act without His permission. The 
most extraordinary instance is undoubtedly that which led to the con- 
version of Mme Mink-Jullien, which may be read in The Ways of God 
(B.O. and W.: 3s.), translated from the author's original by M. D. M. 
Goldschild. Pére Mainage, O.P., in a lengthy preface, gives all the 
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instruction requisite to prevent the strange narrative from being mis- 
understood and misapplied. 


ANGLICAN. 


The Rev. Kenneth E. Kirk is certainly to be congratulated on his 
new studies in Moral Theology, entitled Ignorance, Faith and Conformity 
(Longmans: 8s.6d. net), and written, partly, as the preface says, “to 
correct in some measure"’ inadequacies in his previous volume, “ Some 
Principles of Moral Theology.” The present book evidences painstaking 
study of medizval and modern Catholic theologians, an acute understand- 
ing of many abstruse questions and an honest effort to present Catholic 
teaching fairly. True, from another standpoint, an unkind critic might 
call the book a misguided attempt to justify Anglicans in believing 
and acting simply by their old norm of private judgment; a Catholic 
theologian cannot examine certain mis-inferences without mingled aston- 
ishment and pity; and St.Thomas and Suarez would certainly speak 
vigorously against the efforts made to turn them against the Mother 
they loved and served. But in spite of all this, and in spite of a certain 
air of condescension toward Scholastics, the book is conclusive proof 
that no serious and honest moralist can afford to neglect the great 
Schoolmen. We commend to the reverend author a deeper study of 
the “ Summa,” I-2. Q.94, aa. and 2, some further investigations into the 
nature of obligation and its relations to Sanctions, and the consultation 
of Bellarmine’s “ De Conciliis,” Bk. II., ch. xii., regarding St. Augustine's 
opinions on the reformability of general councils. 


FICTION. 


Father C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R., gets better the longer he goes on. He. 


has now published five volumes of Father Tim’s Talks with People he 
Met (Herder: 4s. net each), and the fifth is racier and shrewder than ever. 
The opening story, “Ku Kluxers,”’ reminds one of “ Mr. Dooley” at his 
best, though, indeed, Father McEnniry has a humour of his own and more 
aptly conveys a sounder moral than that famous philosopher. We cor- 
dially recommend the series, both for amusement and edification. 

Father Ronald Knox’s essay in detective literature, The Viaduct 
Murder (Methuen: 7s. 6d.), has all the ingenuity of plot and humour of 
phrase and situation that we have learnt to expect from him. The 
book is full of authentic thrills and surprises, in spite of its being a 
delicate burlesque of the usual “ shockers,” and, moreover, teaches a useful 
lesson in regard to the interpretation of evidence, which our scientists 
might well take heed of. More than once a.clever theory which explains 
all (or nearly all) the facts proves to be false because of some illegiti- 
mate assumption—a moral which the author obligingly stresses in a 
chapter which he warns the reader to omit if the story is found too long. 
But to omit it would be to lose one of the chief benefits of the book. 

Mr. Noel Despard has written The Tyranny of Virtue (N. F. Willis: 
6s. net) with the laudable object of showing that the sinner may be less 
guilty than appearances warrant, and that to be really virtuous one 
must try to combine mercy and charity with justice. The book, though 
dealing with the seamy side of life, is written with all due reticence, but 
one cannot always follow its psychology. 
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VERSE. 


An altogether original anthology is that compiled by Mr. Neville 
Watts and called The Love Songs of Sion (B.O. and W.: 5s. and 7s. 6d.), 
for he has gone to old English sources, generally anonymous, and has 
selected therefrom whatever illustrated the devotion of pre-Reformation 
England towards the Redeemer and His Mother. The necessary moderni- 
zation of spelling and adaptation result sometimes in a certain baldness 
of diction, but in general these extracts are poetic as well as pious, and 
worthy of resurrection. Mr. Watts’s instructive and scholarly preface is 
not the least valuable part of the book. 

The Shepherd of Eternity, and other Poems, by Eva Gore-Booth 
(Longmans: 4s.), is the output of a poet whose muse seeks its inspira- 
tion from the highest source. Every poem in this collection, and there 
are nearly a hundred, carries the message of a deep spirituality, and 
is the work of a finished artist. Nature, as the expression of the mind 
of God, is a theme which comes as a fresh discovery to every poet of true 
instinct, and but few express it with freshness—a freshness which does 
not trample on ancient truth. Such is the case with the present volume. 
The poet has a great devotion to St. John the .divine and to St. Mary 
Magdalen; above all, Our Lady does not lose her place of honour in her 
work, 

The Way of the South Wind, by G. D. Martineau (The Vine Press, 
Steyning: 3s.6d.), follows on the pleasant verses on “Old Sussex” by 
the same author. These new poems are human, homely and happy, and 
that they are poetry in its true sense is testified by the inclusion of certain 
of them in the selections of the Morning Post and Country Life, approved 
tasters of poetic wares. In “Iron Water,” the legend of St. Dunstan and 
the devil is told delightfully in Sussex dialect, and with the mentality of 
the Sussex narrator :— 

“And so there’s iron water yeurr; 
That's how the story goes; 
And ‘furrin’ folks, ’z snuff at beer 
Gets strong on Satan's nose.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The re-issue, undated, of Miss Francesca Steele's useful book of 
reference, The Convents of Great Britain [and Ireland] (Sands: 7s. 6d.), 
without a new preface stating points of difference with the old, without 
any indication of the changes wrought in the twenty-three years that have 
elapsed since the last, is a bibliographical offence which will militate 
against the success of the book. We have noted above by brackets the 
addition to the title: we have painfully counted the number of Orders 
and Congregations in the second (119) as compared with the first (93); we 
can see that there are 46 more pages in the second issue—all which facts, 
and others similarly to the point, should have been indicated by those 
responsible. The book is so useful to the clergy, whose advice is sought 
for in the matter of vocations, that no pains should be spared to make 
jt accurate, all-inclusive and up-to-date. It cannot be said to include 
all the Irish communities, and, indeed, several in England itself have 
escaped notice. 

A book which we reviewed last July, Father Daniel Lord’s Our Nuns 
(Benziger Bros.: $3.00), has appeared in an édition de luxe with striking 
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illustrations. It purports to give samples of the essential work for Chris- 
tian civilization performed by the various Sisterhoods in the States, and 
should impress even outsiders with the civic value of the Church and her 
institutions. 

A practised and voluminous writer can generally from his own ex- 
perience lay down the rules by which one can become proficient in the 
use of the pen. But Father Edward Garesché, S.J., has not only had ex- 
perience, but has formally taught composition for many years, so that 
in his The Training of Writers (The Macmillan Co., New York) theory is 
founded on and illustrated by successful practice. 

As the senses can be hypersensitized so that light becomes painful 
to the eye and sound to the hearing, so,the zsthetic faculty can be so over- 
developed that it is constantly affronted by what does not conform to 
the canons of art or offends the ideals of religion. Such was un- 
doubtedly the case of John Karl Huysmans when he descended upon 
Lourdes and found littie there in harmony with his own views on what 
Catholic art and the devotion it expresses should be. However, his 
The Crowds of Lourdes (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d.), admirably translated by 
W. H. Mitchell, may be read with interest, even by those who think that 
every spirit should praise the Lord to the best of its ability, though that 
best is but poor. Much of the book is flippant and cynical, as such moods 
seemed to give relief to the artist’s irritation: much is shrewd criticism, 
of which it would be well if the authorities at Lourdes could take heed: 
the impression of the whole is un-Catholic, for its language is often dis- 
respectful to the clerical order and it shows little appreciation of the 
substance of Catholicity apart from its forms. 

The personal character, and especially the veracity, of the so-called 
“Indian mystic,"” Sadhu Sundar Singh, have been the subject of pro- 
longed controversy, not yet concluded, in 7he Catholic Herald of India, - 
and until a verdict has been come to in one sense or the other it is im- 
possible to pass adequate judgment upon two writings of the Sadhu, 
introduced to English readers by the Anglican Canon Streeter, viz., 
Reality and Religion: Meditations on God, Man and Nature and The 
Search after Reality: Thoughts on Hinduism, Buddhism, Muhammadan- 
ism and Christianity (Macmillan: 2s. 6d. and 3s. net respectively). 
Whether he is an impostor or not, Catholics will be interested in these 
ruminations of a cultured and well-read Indian, as a revelation, not of 
supernatural truth, which they possess already, but of Eastern mentality. 
They will be of special value to the missionary, but there their interest 
ceases. The Catholic Church has her own traditional philosophy, her 
own assured grasp of the truth, and does not need, if others do, the specu- 
lations of what may be called amateurs to guide her. 

The Holy Year has naturally given birth to many books about Rome. 
Messrs. Herder, of Freiburg, have reissued for the benefit of German 
pilgrims, Anton de Waal's well-known Rompilger (xx. and 456 pp. Price: 
8.60 m.), in a tenth edition, newly revised by Dr. J. P. Kirsch and ex- 
cellently equipped with maps and plans and every sort of information that 
a traveller may require. Those who read German could hardly be better 
provided. 

Our Pilgrimage to Rome (Sands and Co.: 3s. 6d. net), by Father A. 
Mackintosh, has been drawn up for the benefit of the Scottish pilgrims, 
and concentrates, therefore, upon places and events which may make 
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for devotion and edification. But the sketch of Rome and its chief at- 
tractions takes in a great deal, and the charming drawings from the 
author’s pencil add much to the attractiveness of the book. The Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow’s introduction calls attention to the omission of the 
Scots College from the itinerary and rather wickedly suggests that the 
Rector thereof, by virtue of an old incorporation, is bound to provide 
pilgrims from Scotland with a night’s lodging and some five lire! 

Apparently the Roman Recollections (Sands: 7s. 6d. net), which Lilias 
A. Reddie has published, is the second volume, but it contains only a 
casual allusion to the first. It is much more of an ecclesiastical guide- 
book than that mentioned above, and is embellished by nearly 200 beauti- 
ful photogravures from originals taken by the author. Many plans also 
help to give a conception of the different great churches, over the details 
of which the author lovingly lingers. A book above all for a leisured 
pilgrim. 

In the shilling volume, The Holy Year of Jubilee (Sands), Father 
Thurston has incorporated with material from his larger book all that is 
required to instruct the pilgrim to fulfil the conditions of the Indulgence. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A touching little biography of one of God's hidden saintlings has been 
written by Mrs. Evelyn Thomas in A Dominican Tertiary (B.O. and W.: 
1s.), which recounts the simple heroic life-story of Dorothy Paine, brought 
up in affluence, reduced to destitution, orphaned, cured of alcoholism, 
converted, and devoting the eight years of her Catholic life to humble 
yet very constant and efficient help of others under the Third Rule of St. 
Dominic. It is believed that the Oratory at Wembley was established 
mainly as the result of her prayers and offerings, including that of 
her life. 

In The Case of Galileo (Browne and Nolan: ts.) the Rev. C. C. 
O'Connor tells plainly and candidly the story of the conflict between that 
eminent man of science and the Church authorities of his day, and explains 
how neither the processes nor the point itself at issue affect the in- 
fallible magisterium of the Church. 

Recent issues of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5c. each) contain 
estimates of Conrad (February 22nd), and of Newman as a master of 
literary and religious culture (March 8th). Also accounts of the forth- 
coming canonizations, etc., in Rome (March 22nd), Mr. Belloc’s “sizing 
up” of Dr. Barnes of Birmingham, reprinted from “Catholic Truth” 
(April 8th), and the same author’s plea for “ True History” (April 22nd). 
Bound and indexed, this publication will be very useful as part of the 
Catholic’s armoury. 

Nos. 10, 11 and 12 of the Catholic Action Series of leaflets are devoted 
respectively to Divine Revelation, Christ’s Claim to Divinity and How 
Christ is God. A very useful twopenny pamphlet, which will be very 
popular with intending visitors to Lourdes, is written by Dr. Mary D. 
Sheridan and published for the Liverpool Branch, entitled Handbook for 
Lourdes Pilgrims. Father Martindale's Vespers of Our Blessed Lady, 
which in our last issue was called a reprint, is a new twopenny pamphlet 
superseding that formerly published by the C.T.S. His Bernadette (2d.) 
is now in its seventieth thousand. Mr. C. L. Jones's Westminster Abbey: 
A Guide for Catholics (2d.) is reprinted in time for the new influx of 
visitors to the New Wembley. 
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